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EDITORIAL NOTES 





Academic salaries 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement about university 
salaries does not appear to have had a bad reception anywhere. 
There have been criticisms, of course. Some have feared that the 
increases will not prove to be great enough to sustain recruitment, 
and this, if it were true, would be a serious matter. So far our uni- 
versities have been fortunate in that a good proportion of the ablest 
undergraduates have been willing, and more than willing, to stay 
on in the universities as dons. In large measure life and work in the 
great scientific departments have an attraction for the young of 
recent generations comparable with that which used to be exerted 
by college life and by the libraries. We should remind ourselves 
however that our happy position in this matter is not shared every- 
where. In civilizations which are older than ours intellectually gifted 
men may feel an even keener and more universal desire than with 
us to live the life of the scholar; but in the newer and more techni- 
cally minded civilizations the same is not the case. For most of the 
very able young in these countries teaching and research work comes 
quite low in their list of preferences. Our own good fortune is no 
doubt not sustained even mainly by financial inducements; if it were 
many university salaries would have to be much higher than they 
are. But though most dons are undoubtedly in the universities just 
because they like the life and work of the universities, there is no 
doubt that if salaries fell to a level below what university opinion 
feels to be reasonable, the quality of our teaching and researching 
scholars would before long begin to fall, and the tendency to fall 
would not be easy to reverse. The exactly right level, in relation 
for instance to the civil servants or to the doctors, is far from easy 
to determine; but there seems good reason to hope that the new scales, 
as set out by the Chancellor, will be accepted as in general fair and 
reasonable. 


Three different scales 


There is one aspect of the matter however about which university 
opinion is not at ease; though it presents a problem which is by no 
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means easy to solve. To a majority of academic people it is in prin- 
ciple repugnant that the remuneration of a scholar and teacher 
should vary according to the field of study to which he devotes 
himself. Learning in Sanskrit or in the history of religions may not 
command a high value in commerce, but to the academic mind a 
scholar is a scholar, and a professor is a professor, and each and every 
one of the many departments in the great world of learning must 
be cherished and sustained. This seems to many to be a basic 
principle of university faith. As things are, three different scales of 
salaries have now established themselves in the universities: the so- 
called non-medical, pre-clinical and clinical scales. The financial 
reward of the academic clinician may, when everything is taken into 
account, be immensely higher than that of his professional colleagues 
on the other two scales; and even the differences between the pre- 
clinical and the non-medical are great enough to make any sub- 
stantial advance towards equalization a major financial matter. 
There is not only grave disappointment in the university world that 
it has not been found possible, in the circumstances of a very 
workaday and tiresomely modern world, to live up to a good prin- 
ciple; but there are also constant irritations, not unnaturally, about 
the points at which the lines between the different scales are drawn. 
In general everybody feels of course that arguments and disputes of 
this kind ought to be kept out of university life at almost any cost. 
It has been a traditional aim that scholars living together in academic 
communities should, like families, keep themselves free of the ‘world 
of claims and counter-claims’; and some success in this has been a 
notable mark of the university way of life. But in the conditions of 
to-day it has evidently not proved easy to see the road to an early 
solution of the problem; and in the Chancellor’s statement the three 
scales remain a concession to the intransigence of practical difficulties 
which almost everybody greatly dislikes. 


The Home Universities Conference 


All those who took part in the opening discussion on “The supply 
of teachers for Mathematics and Science’ laboured under the dis- 
advantage that the topic had been exhaustively discussed in the 
Press and elsewhere. Some interesting things were said about the 
intangible aspects of the problem that could only be dealt with by 
changes of attitude: more than one speaker suggested that, financial 
considerations apart, research now carries more prestige with the 
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young than teaching; that the missionary spirit among young 
scientists is lacking; that more efforts should be made by dons to 
persuade students that teaching is worthwhile; and so on. Most 
speakers were clear that the disparity between the financial rewards 
attainable by scientists in schools and in industry is nevertheless a 
major obstacle to the solution of this problem. 

The discussion on ‘The retiring age for university teachers’ was 
most entertaining. Statistics hurled from the platform were hotly 
challenged—and not unsuccessfully—from the floor. Scottish dele- 
gates reminded us that in three out of the four Scottish universities 
the retiring age for professors is seventy; and that this system works 
very well, possibly because the climate eliminates the weaklings at a 
much earlier age. . . . Broadly, the issue was whether the universities 
should in the national interest adjust the retiring age of their staff 
in recognition of the fact that the whole population is ageing, or 
whether the receptiveness to new ideas and fertility of inspiration— 
particularly of busy Heads of Department—does not so diminish 
after sixty-five that any raising of the age-limit would impair the 
effectiveness of university work. The possibility of a variable retiring 
age was not generally welcomed because invidious decisions would 
have to be made. . . . Honours in the debate were about even. 

‘Are undergraduate courses of study overloaded?’—this promised 
well as a subject for discussion since it is more a concern of the 
universities than anybody else; yet the debate was disappointing. 
Possibly this subject cannot be discussed except by reference to basic 
assumptions that cannot adequately be stated in five-minute speeches. 
(The opening speakers fared better; they could put theirs in the 
printed programme.) Some wise things were said about the need ‘to 
go deep somewhere’ in an undergraduate course and to avoid the 
temptation merely to ‘cover the ground’; there was some support 
for the view that courses need pruning, and that this could perhaps 
best be done by concentrating more on general principles and 
eliminating illustrative detail; others referred to the plight of the 
student reading three subjects who is expected to spend half of his 
time on each. On the other hand, it was suggested that the fault 
lies not in the syllabus but in the approach to it: students don’t work 
hard enough—have not been taught how to work—or their work 
is insufficiently planned and supervised. 

One would have liked some of these openings explored further. 
Perhaps some ‘consumer representation’ at the conference would 
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have helped. But two points emerged clearly: the need to keep 
syllabuses under constant review, with the object of allowing students 
more time to think and work on their own, and the need to consider 
how best to encourage weaker students who will never be scholars 
but ought to be given more opportunity to educate themselves.' 


The Keele experiment 


Reproachful murmurs have been heard from time to time that 
less interest in the ‘Keele Experiment’ has been shown at home than. 
in the United States and in the Commonwealth overseas. Whether 
the reproach is justified or not the pamphlet entitled The Keele Experi- 
ment, published as Volume 20, No. 372, by PEP, is timely. It provides 
a short account of the origins of the new University College, how it 
differs in its pattern and in its relations to other universities from the 
university colleges of the past; gives a broad description of the curri- 
culum—the foundation year, the degree course proper, and the 
diplomas in education and social studies. It emphasises the import- 
ance for the experiment that the college is fully residential for staff 
and students alike; the longest and most important section is entitled 
“The Courses and the Students’; and an appendix contains an inter- 
esting series of tables showing something of the background of the 
students who are now in the college, and the posts obtained by those 
who left after the first graduation in 1954. 

The pamphlet is careful to draw no conclusions. This is to be 
expected, for only one year’s entry has so far passed through the 
college. However, it offers a tentative opinion that when the time 
comes—perhaps ten years from now—to make a proper assessment, 
‘Keele may well be recognized as a different but a valuable contri- 
bution to university education’. If this opinion is justified, it will 
probably turn out to be because of what is done for the students at 
Keele, particularly in their first year rather than at a later stage. 
From the information supplied by the pamphlet it appears that the 
combinations of subjects taken in the degree course proper, although 
somewhat wider in their spread than elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom, are not very much out of the ordinary run. 


A controversial study plan 


The foundation year provides the most important as well as the 
most controversial difference from the practice of other universities. 


' A verbatim report of the Conference will be published shortly by the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
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The pamphlet explains that the foundation year makes a break in 
the student’s studies, and that he is ‘not compelled to continue at 
the university with the subjects which he studied at school’. Perhaps 
it might be more accurately expressed by saying that he is compelled 
to add to his special subjects at school some subjects which he did 
not study there at all, or subjects which he took only to an elementary 
level. 

Most universities like their students to take up some subject which 
is a ‘university’ subject, such as philosophy or economics, for which 
little or no provision is made in the schools of this country, arid there 
would probably be general agreement that this is desirable. What- 
ever the psychologists may say about ‘transfer’ the student of litera- 
ture is given a different—and almost certainly a better—outlook on 
his subject by some disciplined philosophical study even if he shows 
no great professional aptitude for philosophy. It is possible that the 
arts student will become a better student by being made to do some 
science in his foundation year; and conversely that a science student 
will become a better scientist by doing some study in the arts during 
his foundation year; or it is possible that, at the cost of some loss in 
specialized lines of study, they may still each be better at their jobs 
when they go out of the university or better as citizens, husbands or 
fathers, because of the general view of the modern world and its 
problems which the foundation year has succeeded in giving them. 
The proof of this will be found in the quality of the young men and 
women who emerge from Keele. So far it is much too early to say. 
But it is interesting to notice that employers are becoming more 
interested in the products of Keele and that each year a higher pro- 
portion of students is coming from outside the area to take what 


Keele has to offer. These trends deserve to be carefully watched for 
the next few years. 


Rhodesia University College 


Rhodesia University College has issued an attractively illustrated 
brochure as part of the appeal it has launched for financial support 
to supplement the capital and recurrent grants it has been promised 
by the United Kingdom Government and the Government of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The college, like so many 
of the new universities in England, owes its origin to the private 
enterprise of a small group of citizens. Nine years ago a ‘Rhodesia 
University Association’, headed by Mr. L. M. N. Hodson advocated 
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the establishment of a local university. The efforts of this band of 
enthusiasts led to the creation by trust deed of a Foundation Fund 
in 1947, to the gift by the City Fathers of Salisbury of a site of 250 
(later increased to 474) acres on the outskirts of that city, and to a 
Private Act in 1952 which established an Inaugural Board. The 
somewhat modest plans of the Board were transformed in 1953 by 
the publication of the report of the Carr-Saunders Commission on 
higher education in Central Africa, by the federation of the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and by the offer of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of £1} million from Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
towards the capital costs of a multi-racial university institution. The 
objective became the creation of a university college, in special 
relationship with the University of London, on the scale of the new 
colleges developed sincé the War in the West Indies, the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and East Africa. 

The appeal brochure contains messages from the Governor-General, 
the three Governors, the Federal Prime Minister, the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, and many others. Two 
themes run through these messages. Firstly, there is a warm welcome 
for the College’s bold decision to set its academic standards high, 
both by fixing its entrance standards at the United Kingdom level 
and by preparing its students for the degrees of the University of 
London. The College argues that ‘it is not possible to start low and 
work up to a higher standard. As the College starts, so will it continue 
for a long time.’ The second theme is that the multi-racial character 
of the College is a ‘tangible fruit of the spirit of partnership’. Mr. 
H. M. Hove, an African member of the Federal Parliament, writes, 
‘Desirous of mutual racial understanding, harmony and co-operation, 
the African wishes to be measured by the same yardstick by which 
his neighbour and partner is measured.’ In a characteristic message 
the Prime Minister, Sir Godfrey Huggins, says, “This means that 
people of all races who can attain these high standards can meet on 
a plane of academic equality; can be judged on their achievements 
rather than on extraneous considerations, such as the pigmentation 
of their skin.’ ‘We must hope that, in time, the students at the 
University will accept and respect each other for what they are, 
putting aside preconceived prejudices, so that on the part of the 
Europeans there is no necessity for a conscious striving to fraternize, 
whilst there is no tendency on the part of the Africans to look for 
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slights, grievances or to acquire that sense of frustration which in so 
many other countries has led to intolerance, racialism, nationalism 
and so on.’ The university world will watch with keen interest this 
courageous experiment in Central Africa, the success of which could 
have momentous consequences for the whole of the continent. 


University Films 


Only Paul Jennings could do justice to the extraordinarily varied 
list of films which the British Universities Film Council’ has 
selected, catalogued and annotated since its formation in 1947. The 
psychology section offers the most interesting possibilities, to begin 
with. ‘Somatic Consequences of Emotional Starvation in Infants’ 
should give conscientious parents food for thought. ‘Motor con- 
ditioning in Dogs’ is probably misleading only to the uninitiated. 
Under: Political Science we find the menacing title: ‘Griff nach dem 
Atom’. ‘Generation of Involute Gear Teeth’ sounds exciting. And 
who would have expected a film on the theme, ‘Equation x + x=o’? 
These are, of course, esoteric selections; much more solid fare is ‘How 
an Aeroplane flies’, ‘Lead Mining in Missouri’ or ‘Facts about Ferti- 
lizers’. How many of these films are suitable for university teaching 
or research must be a matter for individual judgement; the Council— 
a voluntary body, comprising representatives of most of the uni- 
versities in the United Kingdom, and working on a very limited 
budget—has devoted a great deal of attention to reviewing and 
cataloguing the films included in its lists, and it has performed a 
most useful task in making them more accessible to university 
teachers. One would expect the most useful films to be those that 
demonstrate costly equipment or rare specimens; the film on the 
‘History of the English Language’ must surely be of less value here 
than abroad; while ‘Carry on Children’ sounds like the sort of thing 
our cultural representatives are expected to show to unsuspecting 
continentals. But there is certainly a great deal of material that 
would repay serious investigation by university teachers; and the 
possibilities of enlivening the programmes of student societies ought 
not to be overlooked. The ‘Film ohne Titel’ ought to be seen and 
enjoyed by the German Societies if by no one else. 


1 The address of the Secretary, Dr. C. B. Childs, is: Department of Natural Philosopy, 
The University, Drummond Street, Edinburgh, 8. 
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THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS 
IN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


Sir Maurice Bowra 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford 


One of the chief duties of a university is to keep alive the great 
achievements of the past, to see that they are studied with a proper 
degree of competence and attention, and that their relevance to the 
present is not lost in undue concentration on technical details. The 
civilization of the Greeks and the Romans is responsible for so much 
that matters most in our own world that it is impossible to neglect 
it, or to relegate its study to some back-room where it becomes 
the prey of the narrow and isolated specialist. It should have a pro- 
minent place in any institution which claims to teach human letters. 
Though Greek is in some ways more attractive than Latin, yet Latin 
is equally important in the development of our intellectual and 
political life, and the two literatures are so inextricably combined 
in a single historical process that it is impossible for one of them to 
be fully studied without the other. This is not to say that we should 
regret the passing of their monopoly in education. Like other mono- 
polists, the teachers of the classics developed a complacency which 
blinded them to the real responsibilities of their task, and a contempt 
for any branches of learning which seemed to challenge their own 
supremacy. But any relief which we may feel in the destruction of 
this tyranny should not delude us into thinking that the classics have 
no place in education. A university should provide instruction in all 
subjects which have enriched the life of man, and since the classics 
have done so to an unusual degree, and are likely to continue to 
do so in the future, they have a strong claim to be treated seriously 
and given a prominent place in any curriculum. 

A new light on the importance of the classics has been thrown in 
recent years by the great expansion of the scholarly study of English 
and modern languages. No one will deny that these provide not only 
an excellent educational discipline but a lasting benefit to those who 
partake of them. But it is difficult indeed to study them seriously 
without examining their debt to Greek and Latin. If Anglo-Saxon 
is thought necessary to any knowledge of the English language, Greek 
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and Latin are more obviously necessary to any study of English 
literature. There are indeed certain authors who owe little or nothing 
to them, but they are in a minority, and some of them are of no great 
significance. If we are to understand the great masters from the 
inside, to know on what principles and with what preconceptions 
they worked, it is almost always necessary to examine the extent and 
influence of their classical knowledge. This is true not only of writers 
like Milton and Pope, whose inspiration was largely guided by the 
antique world, but of reformers like Hopkins, whose metrical and 
linguistic innovations owe much to Greek models. The same is 
equally true of modern languages, like French, German, and Italian, 
where it applies not only to obviously classical authors like Racine, 
Goethe, and Carducci, but to others whom we might think were 
moderns of the moderns, like Rimbaud, Hélderlin, and d’Annunzio. 
If the student of modern literature is to know what he is talking 
about, he must realize that a knowledge of his own special language 
is not enough and that he must sooner or later look into the Greek 
and Latin authors whose influence is strong on it. The best thing 
is that he should know the languages himself, and after all that is 
not impossible; but failing that, there should be in his university a 
department of classics which can provide him with the answers 
which he needs for his questions. 

The difficulties about the classics are not so much theoretical as 
practical. It is commonly assumed that for their successful pursuit 
at the university they need a considerable training at school, and 
that no one can begin them after about the age of thirteen. This 
belief is fostered by Oxford and Cambridge, which offer a large 
number of scholarships in classics and expect candidates to reach a 
high standard. Certain schools are happy and able to cater for this 
need, but others cannot afford to have the staff which it demands, 
with the result that, though they teach Latin, they do not teach 
Greek, and their pupils are excluded almost automatically from 
studying the classics at the older universities. But it is here that the 
newer universities have their great chance. If they are willing to 
provide elementary instruction in Greek and to be content with a 
tolerable standard in it, they will meet a real need. Some of them 
certainly do so, and though the results may seem meagre at present, 
they will surely improve as the system gets better known. Ifa student 
has a reasonable knowledge of Latin, he is likely not to find Greek 


too difficult, and there is no reason why he should not be able to read 
B 
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it without undue effort in two or three years. If a man can start 
Arabic or Chinese at the university, and be able to reach a reasonable 
level of proficiency in them, he should equally be able to start Greek 
and, by making it his main study, find himself at home in it. We 
may doubt whether in the present state of public opinion such a 
course will be popular in the near future, but it will at least do 
something to satisfy those students who have not been able to learn 
Greek at school but none the less see that it is worth learning and 
wish to do so. : 

Though Oxford and Cambridge may seem to be in an enviable 
position in getting students who are already well prepared in both 
languages, and are thus able to guide them in the wider fields of 
classical scholarship, the situation is not really so bright as it looks. 
Since they expect a high standard of accomplishment on entry, they 
have no place in their system for the beginner, who is normally 
refused a place or turned on to some other subject. In rare cases he 
may be given special tuition, but even then he can hardly hope to 
do so well as his better-trained contemporaries. The problem some- 
times arises with Americans, who have done some Latin but very 
little Greek, but none the less wish passionately to go on with it. 
The problem is likely to get more acute in the future, and the old 
universities will be wise to face it in time. They are perhaps hampered 
by relics of the old days when classics were so pre-eminent that only 
a well-trained scholar was thought worthy of consideration. But the 
situation has already changed. Candidates for classical scholarships 
are not so good as they were thirty or even twenty years ago, and 
need more guidance at the university in what would once have been 
regarded as elementary parts of their study. The adjustment which 
this requires is not easy to make. The curriculum is based on certain 
assumptions on the minimum that every classical scholar should 
know, and it is slowly becoming apparent that for some quite clever 
people this is no longer possible. At Oxford something has been done 
to meet this situation by reducing the amount of texts required for 
Classical Moderations. But this is only a palliative, and we may 
doubt if it has met the real need. 

To face this situation we must clear our minds about what a 
classical education should provide. The answer must be that, if we 
are to regain the experience of the Greeks and the Romans as they 
themselves felt it, we must know their languages and read their 
literature. This is fundamental, and there is no escape from it. The 
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teaching of the languages and of translation from them is absolutely 
indispensable. Now the best way to do this is to study the texts 
carefully, with the usual apparatus of dictionaries and commentaries 
and, if need be, translations. Once we have done this, we have ful- 
filled the first and most essential requirement, and it might be wise 
to stop at this point. But the influence of the past, and the existence 
of a few really well-trained students, persuade tutors that the study 
of the language is not enough and that it must be supplemented by 
other techniques. The first of these is composition, the translation 
of English into Greek and Latin. For the man who has already some 
skill in reading his texts, composition has much to be said for it as 
a means to put his knowledge into practice and to feel himself more 
at ease with the languages. But for the man who is still learning his 
vocabulary and is none too certain about the grammar, compositions 
are an almost impossible burden, which induce a mood of defeat in 
those who have to do them and depress and discourage students who 
might otherwise be proceeding happily with their texts. So, too, the 
practice of textual criticism is indispensable for a professional scholar, 
but we may doubt if it is really necessary for undergraduates who 
have never seen a manuscript and lack the linguistic equipment to 
criticize alternative readings. Yet both these are regarded as sacred, 
and little is done to reduce the burden which they impose on those 
whose chief task should be to read the ancient literature. 

There may then be something to be said for reducing the amount 
of work in a classical course by making compositions either optional 
or alternative to some other subject and by confining textual 
criticism to those books where it is really necessary. But in return 
for these reductions we could well do something which would 
certainly appeal to those students who are interested in literature 
and eager to develop their ideas about it. At Oxford, and possibly 
at Cambridge, the study of Greek and Latin literature has very little 
to do with literary criticism. A subject may be studied historically, 
but not for its own worth; or rather, it is assumed that its worth is 
so obvious that there is no need to discuss it. This is so plainly false 
that one wonders that it can be believed. But most classical teachers 
are so remote from the teachers of English and modern languages 
that they have no knowledge of the steps which criticism has taken 
in recent years and its growing importance as an instrument of 
education. The teacher who is interested in it is liable to be regarded 
as not wholly serious, a renegade from the true tasks of pure scholar- 
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ship, who has chosen the easy path which anyone could take but 
most are too dutiful to do so. This is, of course, nonsense. Criticism 
of the classics requires quite as wide a knowledge as textual criticism, 
but it is knowledge of a different kind; it also requires taste and 
sensibility quite as great as those required by composition, but these 
must be fortified by hard thought and the ability to see a subject in 
its full range instead of in its details. This is one in which entrenched 
conventions are very strong, but that is no reason why they should 
not be overcome, and a profitable instrument of education devised 
which would make sense of the texts which have been so laboriously 
learned. 

If the classics present serious problems for students, they present 
other problems, hardly less serious, for teachers. We live in an age 
when it is assumed that everyone who teaches at a university should 
also research, that indeed the two tasks are inextricably bound 
together and bring mutual benefits to one another. This is undeniably 
true, but it poses a special problem for the classics. It is obviously 
very difficult indeed to make a new contribution to knowledge in 
them in the same sense as it can be made in chemistry. There are, 
indeed, certain special branches, like the study of inscriptions or 
papyri, in which such contributions can be made, but they are not 
closely related to the essential literature and are the preserve of 
highly trained specialists. But there is much to be done by scholars 
to make their subject real to the present age. Just as recent years 
have revolutionized the whole approach to Homer, so it is possible 
that other branches of learning may similarly have new questions 
asked about them and new approaches made to them. But the 
classics have been the main staple of education for so long that no 
new approach is easy, and most are liable to be met with some 
hostility. Before a man can get going on some problem which engages 
him, he is supposed to master the whole vast literature on the subject 
as it is contained in learned books and periodicals. This is not only 
laborious and largely unrewarding, but it may well have the result 
of drying up the sources of his curiosity and destroying his ability to 
ask new questions for himself. No doubt this is true to some degree 
of such a subject as medieval history, but in the classics it is more 
formidable and more discouraging. Yet the need to make the classics 
real for our own time remains, and if this is not exactly research, it 
certainly requires a high degree of learning, intelligence, and insight. 

If the classics are to play a lively part in university life, they must 
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do more than pursue their ancient paths. They must be brought into 
the same orbit as English and foreign languages, and their teachers 
must be ready to compete with the clever young men and women 
who are not afraid to talk about literature and to treat it as a serious 
study. If this can be done, the classical scholar can be of the greatest 
benefit to his colleagues in other departments, He can not only 
explain what hold the masterpieces of the past had on more modern 
writers; he can, by contrast and comparison, do a great deal to 
illuminate and expound the nature of literary forms, such as epic 
and tragedy and lyric verse. He can make a great contribution to 
history, which has indeed its lessons to teach, even if they are hard 
to discover. He can, by his exact knowledge of languages which are 
sufficiently like our own to deal with the same kind of ideas, show 
how differently such ideas can be expressed, and how insecurely 
founded many modern notions of language are. Above all, he can 
by the distance which his subject gives him from modern problems 
see those problems more clearly and help to formulate them in a 
way which may ultimately help to their solution. 
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I. THE PRESENT POSITION OF CLASSICS 
IN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


H. D. F. Kitto 


H. O. Wills Professor of Classics, 
University of Bristol 


‘My customers can have their cars any colour they like, so long 
as it is black.’ So spake Mr. Ford, as we are told. We, the British 
Democracy, have imitated the great American to this extent: we 
have decreed that all our children shall have equal educational 
opportunities—so long as they don’t want to do classics. Latin, yes; 
but not Greek—and therefore not the classics. Of the multitude of 
municipal and county grammar schools and high schools founded 
since the Act of 1902, how many offer Greek? I don’t know, but if 
the number is as much as five per cent of the total, I should be sur- 
prised. More than once it has happened to me, as a university teacher 
of Greek, to have in my elementary class an enterprising alien from 
the honours school of English, anxious to learn some Greek. They 
never have got very far: five centuries of English literature, with 
Anglo-Saxon pushing lustily in the rear, are a formidable obstacle. 
And more than once I have heard the cry: ‘Why wasn’t I told about 
this at school?’ The answer is quite simple. ‘In the first place, your 
parents were not rich, so that you were not sent to a public school. 
In the second place, you were foolish enough to be brought up in 
one of those many areas of England where no Greek is taught. What 
do you expect? English is universally admitted to be the second best 
literature. Isn’t that good enough for you?’ Whereupon the wise 
words of the poet come to my mind—correctly, I hope: ‘What do 
they know of English who only English know?’ There is indeed 
French; but French is not Greek; Greek is the perfect correlative— 
one might even say corrective—to English: at least as exciting and 
as passionate, but more athletic, more central, less individualistic, 
and splendidly unromantic. The challenging experience of finding 
that a literature can be so different from our own, and yet so good, 
is one which is denied to most of those who are receiving their train- 
ing through the study of English. 

I speak of what I know. It is one of my duties to contribute lectures 
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on Greek tragedy to a three-year course on European drama, and 
the pupils, invariably Greekless, find themselves flung headlong into 
the Agamemnon, to sink or swim. One of these remarked to me, at 
the end of his first term: ‘When I came up, I thought that Shakes- 
peare had everything that there was to have. I see now that he 
hadn’t.’ This young man will be a better Shakespearian for having 
discovered that. 

A good argument, it may be said, for studying Greek in translation. 
Certainly; American universities do this very much more than we 
consider decent, and perhaps they are wiser than we are in this 
matter. But it is an even better argument for doing Greek in Greek. 
I have never seen Bradshaw in French, but I am sure that this great 
and punctual work would be as interesting and as accurate in French 
as it is in English; the same carnot be said of more imaginative forms 
of literature. 

Greek in translation is a good deal better than no Greek. I say 
this as one who has conducted, in an American university, a full 
course on Greek drama in translation, and nothing but natural 
modesty would prevent me from saying that the course was of great 
benefit to all concerned. But this kind of study would be quite bogus 
if it were not directed by a reasonably competent Hellenist—as bogus 
as would be a course in general science for arts students, if it were 
not conducted by a mature scientist. Greek in translation is not to 
be despised, but it can only be a by-product of a vigorous classical 
tradition. Translations are imperfect, and they are ephemeral; even 
if they are good enough to win independent status as literature, like 
the Authorised Version, they lose, in a generation or so, their au- 
thority as translations. The reason is quite simple: as we change, so 
our understanding of a classic changes. Mr. Rieu’s translation of the 
Odyssey has given some real understanding of Homer to several 
hundred thousands of readers who would have got very little from 
Pope’s; yet the chances are that in fifty years’ time Mr. Rieu’s admir- 
able work may seem as unreadable as Butcher and Lang now are to 
the young, or be read, like Pope’s, as an interesting period-piece. It 
is a complete delusion to suppose that we can take one man’s con- 
ception of a classic, as expressed in his translation, put it into cold 
storage, and find it edible and nourishing for ever and ever. 

Our future translators must come from somewhere, and they cannot 
be chosen and deliberately nurtured for their office, like queen bees. 
Further, though the general reader can, and no doubt should, be 
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left with a translation which he can simply read and enjoy, if we 
are thinking about the classics in education we must postulate that 
the translation needs an expositor who knows the background—one 
who can explain, for instance, that ‘god’ does not quite mean ‘God’, 
nor ‘virtue’ ‘virtue’, nor ‘justice’ ‘justice’. If the classics should dis- 
appear from the schools, ‘classics in translation’ would not long sur- 
vive them, nor would they deserve to. 

One aspect of the present position is that the Classical Association 
has been obliged to consult with schools and universities in the 
matter of drawing up a select list of edited texts, both Greek and 
Latin, which shall be used in teaching. In this way it is hoped to 
persuade publishers to keep at least these books in print. In effect, 
this means that there is a much longer list of books that will go out 
of print, and will not be replaced by new editions. For example, it is 
quite possible that in ten or twenty years, as existing copies fall to 
bits, no sixth form will be able to read Aristophanes. Plain texts will 
no doubt exist for the scholar, but that is another matter. 

The news will not perturb those who are happy enough to believe 
that the world’s great age began anew in 1485, or with the foundation 
of the Royal Society, or of the London School of Economics; but it 
will bring no sense of exhilaration to those who believe that the 
immediate value, to us, of recorded human experience and human 
achievement does not steadily diminish according as it is further 
removed in time from the present moment. Perhaps there is such a 
thing as provincialism in time, as well as in space; the one as dan- 
gerous as the other, and much more fashionable. 

Even so, do the facts warrant gloom? So far as the classics go, the 
university from which I write is, I think, quite typical of the English 
universities other than Oxford and Cambridge—and after all, these 
are the large majority. I give a full statement of the position of 
classics in Bristol over the last five years. 

The total number of undergraduates is about 2,400, and they 
come, in roughly equal proportions, from Bristol, Bath and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood; from the south-western counties; and from 
the rest of England—plus the normal quota of foreign students. The 
faculty of arts contains about one-third of the whole; it admits each 
year about 320 students. This number includes about 20 theological 
students, as there is no faculty of theology. A relevant point is that 
these 320 are selected out of some 1,200 applicants. Of those admitted, 
something like 200 enter one of the special schools—the old honours 
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courses—and about 60 take a course for general honours. The 
rest read for the degree of B.A. (Theology) or B.A. (Commerce). 

Over the last five years the average number entering the special 
school of classics is four; and in contemplating this figure one should 
bear in mind that the departments of dense population—English, 
French and history—have to be much more rigorous in their scrutiny 
of applicants. (As in the bad old days, the classics offer an unfair 
advantage.) Of those seeking admission to a special school, about 
85 per cent offer either English or French or history. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge may not know, and 
may not easily believe, that in the other universities there are honours 
schools in Latin. Admittedly, at any level above the middle school, 
Latin without Greek is as defective a discipline as English without 
the classics, but in fact it is in this way that Greek is being kept alive 
in most of the universities. Those who come from Greekless schools, 
and offer Latin as their subject, begin Greek at the university and 
study it, as a subsidiary subject, for two years. Over the last five 
years, the average number entering the special school of Latin (in- 
cluding a very small number who are admitted to the joint school 
of Latin and French) is rather less than seven. 

Latin specialists may usually take a special Greek course in a 
fourth year, leading to the final honours examination. Whether they 
can is another matter. They will normally have to persuade their 
local authority to renew their grant for the purpose; some authorities 
will do this, and others will not. They will have either to take the risk 
of not ‘doing the education year’, if they wish to teach, or to postpone 
it to a fifth year. In this University, during the last eight years, five 
Latinists out of about forty-five have done this; and of these five, 
one went on to Bryn Mawr and then got an appointment in an 
English university, one is now doing advanced work at Oxford, and 
one at Princeton. I mention these facts not because they are unusual 
but because they are normal; most modern English universities could 
produce similar ones. It is often said that Oxford and Cambridge 
take all the cream, so far as classics are concerned. That is not quite 
true. The facts just given show that there is a fair number of young 
people, first class in Latin and potentially first class in Greek, who 
have had no chance at all of arriving at Oxford or Cambridge 
because they could not offer Greek. They happened to be born in 
the wrong place. 

Tocomplete the picture of the classics at one representative English 
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university I must give the numbers of those who take either Greek 
or Latin in the courses for general honours in arts. The general 
requirement is that the student must take four subjects in his first 
year and three of them for three years; it is obligatory that at least 
one of the four shall be Latin or Greek. Naturally, Latin is the one 
usually chosen (a pass at the Ordinary level being a matriculation 
requirement). Therefore there is a first-year Latin class of about 
sixty, of whom about a half normally continue Latin for the three 
years. Greek does not fare so well. In the five years 1949-53 the 
total entry was four, of whom only two took Greek throughout their 
course. (One of these two was an ex-railwayman, who had left school 
at the age of 14, entered the university twenty years later via the 
W.E.A., and had somehow picked up enough Greek to matriculate 
in it, and to resolve that he would get as much more Greek as he 
could.) The entry this year is the highest in the history of the Uni- 
versity, being five, all of whom are taking Greek and Latin as prin- 
cipal subjects, in combination with either music or drama. 

Finally, there are about twenty theological students each year, and 
they take Hellenistic Greek either for one year or for three. 

Such is the position of classics in Bristol, and what I know of the 
other modern universities in England leads me to think that the 
position is much the same in them. To summarize the figures in a 
different form: in a university of about 2,400 undergraduates, and 
an arts faculty of about 800, ten or twelve in all will, at any given 
time, be reading for honours in classics, and perhaps as many as 
twenty for honours in Latin, with subsidiary Greek. In the honours 
schools of German and economics there will be something like fifty. 
On the other hand, English, history and French will have been very 
ruthless in keeping their numbers down to about 130 each.! In 
Oxford and Cambridge the picture is of course very different. I have 
made no elaborate study of the figures, but a recent Tripos list, which 
appears to be a fairly normal one, shows that 211 passed in classics, 
263 in English, and 498 in history. (In each case the figure is the 
total of Part I and Part II in the same year.) If these figures were 
representative of the country as a whole, nobody would grumble, 
except perhaps the historians; but they are not. 

I am not sure if it is part of my brief to say anything about that 
form of serious reading and writing which is usually called research— 


1] should explain that philosophy cannot be read by itself, but only in combination 
with English or economics or psychology. About one-fifth of those who are taking econ- 
omics or English are in fact taking them in combination with philosophy. 
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an unfortunate misnomer, so far as most arts subjects are concerned. 
However, I did once hear a ‘modern’ historian say to an ‘ancient’ 
historian that of course ancient history is now a closed subject— 
meaning that there is nothing to do now but to teach it; therefore 
it is perhaps worth saying briefly that advanced study, in the classics 
was probably never more active than it is to-day. There has, of 
course, been a change of emphasis—which is only another way of 
saying that new branches of study have been developed, and that 
classical scholars have no more relish than other scholars have for 
doing again what has been done already. Indeed, one sometimes 
hears a gallant reactionary growl that the central core of the classics 
is being deserted in favour of archaeology, anthropology, comparative 
linguistics, comparative religions and a dozen other relatively new 
fields of research. It is not, I think, true; but certainly another 
familar complaint is true: that it has become impossible for the 
classical scholar to have even a superficial notion about half the new 
knowledge that is being brought to light in his subject. Why, indeed, 
should it be otherwise? What classical scholarship is doing is, in sum, 
to study the activities and experiences of a whole civilization, in 
whatever aspect seems both possible and significant, using the 
material that exists, working over it again when further experience 
makes that worth while, and trying to find new material by all 
possible means. It is indeed very far from the truth to suggest that 
classical studies, in this particular sense or in any other, are a worked- 
out mine. The danger lies in the opposite extreme, for it would be 
disastrous to the classics if the possession and cultivation of a fine 
literary taste, and all that this implies, were thought of small 
importance in comparison with the desire and ability to discover 
something new, and if the scholar who can give his pupils something 
that they will remember should be rated lower than one who can 
tell them only things that they will forget. Both in England and in 
other countries there are Council chambers in which this needs to 
be said fairly often, and quite clearly. 

Turning to the position of the classics in the schools, one has to 
make a fairly sharp distinction between the schools which were in 
existence in the last century and those founded in this. In the former, 
classics were normally one of the chief subjects—and let us not 
entirely forget that in those days ‘the classics’ usually included 
English. On the whole, the classics have maintained themselves 
reasonably well in these schools. Certainly it cannot be said that they 
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are dying. It might be argued that they died thirty or forty years 
ago, but there has been no such thing as a gradual dwindling in 
numbers during the last twenty, and at the present moment an 
optimist might see signs of a reaction. 

But in the schools founded during this century, the municipal high 
schools, the county grammar schools and the like, it is not far from 
the truth to say that the classics have no position at all. Latin has, 
but not Greek. Latin is often extremely vigorous, and that perhaps 
is as much as could have been expected, seeing that the new schools 
were designed to extend higher education to a class that hitherto 
had had little chance of it. That the natural sciences, history (but 
really only modern history), geography and French were proper and 
useful school subjects, was obvious; that every English child should 
study English was axiomatic—also that the tiresome and unnecessary 
subject called English grammar should be abolished—as it was, with 
natural results. Latin needed strong advocacy—and got it; at the 
worst, it could be represented that the mysterious universities de- 
manded it. But Greek, and therefore ‘the classics’, got practically no 
foothold. In the public mind Greek seemed remote and useless—like 
Egyptology—and in the schools themselves it was too expensive. Few 
schools then, and still fewer now, are so well staffed that they can 
afford to allow a teacher to teach a mere dozen pupils. 

This does not mean that no Greek is in fact being taught. Most 
Latin teachers are at least half-Hellenist at heart, often more; and 
many of them jump at the chance of teaching a little Greek. In the 
universities one is continually meeting pupils who have been given 
at least a grounding in Greek by an enthusiastic Latin master or 
mistress in odd half-hours stolen from the dinner-hour or added to 
the day’s work. 

Between the wars Greek in Translation made its appearance in 
schools and in School Certificate examinations—an admission that 
something was lacking somewhere—and one has the impression that 
the scorn and hostility against the classics which were so vocal thirty 
years ago have spent their force; partly perhaps because those who 
opposed the classics for the wrong reasons, and lauded the natural 
sciences for the wrong reasons, have now very good reasons for dis- 
appointment. But the fact remains: in the majority of our high 
schools and grammar schools, classics (in the plural) hardly exist. 

In the older schools the number of pupils who follow the full 
classical curriculum is probably not much smaller than it ever was; 
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what has happened is of course that the schools themselves are usually 
much bigger. With diffidence, not having extensive knowledge of 
schools from the inside, I would suggest that the general character 
of the normal classical course has changed, and on the whole for 
the better. For one thing, verse composition is much less common. 
For the boy who has a good sense of rhythm and some interest in 
the handling of words, it is good fun and a good discipline, but if it 
is felt to be only the pushing about of refractory syllables into a 
mechanical pattern, it is a waste of time; and it is certainly possible 
to study the classics with intelligence and profit even though one is 
deficient in the qualities which make a good composer. Prose com- 
position is another matter. Foreign scholars are often puzzled by our 
insistence on it; they might perhaps ask their colleagues in university 
schools of music why composition is a normal requirement. Judging 
from the few schools that I know, I would say that there has been 
no relaxation of standards here. Grammar is certainly not the fetish 
that it was—if we are to believe all that we are told about past 
heroes. The Oedipus Rex, instead of being ‘a veritable treasure-house 
of grammatical peculiarities’, is much more likely to be regarded as 
a grand play which we might act some time. It is possible to take 
an intelligent interest in grammar without making it an end in itself, 
and I suspect that this is more commonly accepted than in the past. 
School competitions in the reading of Greek and Latin have become 
widespread, and these, together with the much more frequent acting 
of plays, have done a great deal to make the classics in schools less 
bookish. I would like to recall one occasion on which I was acting 
as a judge at a reading competition, and had as a colleague a gentle- 
man who was a professional man of the theatre. A girl (incidentally 
from a school that did Greek and not Latin) read a passage from the 
last book of the J/iad, and when she had left the room my hard-bitten 
theatre friend said to me: ‘When that girl had finished, I simply 
couldn’t trust myself to speak.’ It is not really true that the dead 
languages cannot foster a love of literature. But that is another 
matter; I must not take unfair advantage of the present occasion by 
suggesting in public that Greek is a pretty good subject. There are 
certainly dull teachers of the classics, as of everything else, and there 
are certainly enough dull children; but the idea (if it exists) that the 
teaching of classics, and of Latin in the non-classical schools, in 
general follows a dull routine, is one which in my opinion must be 
strongly contradicted; it is vigorous and enterprising. 
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Finally, it might be legitimate to consider for a moment the posi- 
tion in the university of the teacher of classics, especially if his main 
job is Greek. His position is sometimes hard to discover. If he is not 
in a committee-room he may be in his own department, or even in 
the Library. If not, he is probably in the department of English, 
opening a course of lectures on literary theory, or the epic, or tragedy, 
or comedy. If he is not there, he may be in the department of history, 
trying to expound certain political matters as first experienced and 
formulated by the Greeks. If he is not there, he may be in the 
department of philosophy, or of drama, if there is one—but nearly 
always talking to an audience which has no kind of first-hand 
acquaintance with the things he is talking about. This is not good 
for him—nor as good for them as it might be; and it has some con- 
nection (though I will not say what) with the fragmentation of 
modern education which depresses so many, and which some hope 
to cure by devising splendid intellectual marshalling-yards, super- 
vised by ourselves, into which the fragmented units will from time 
to time be shunted, to pass a moonlit night there, and to rejoin the 
train once more in the morning, completely integrated. 
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II. THE POSITION OF CLASSICS IN SCHOOLS 


H. D. P. Lee 
Headmaster of Winchester College 


Any attempt to write about the present position of the classics in 
the schools is beset with difficulties. The subject is one on which 
there has been much argument over a long time; much of the argu- 
ment is familiar to the point of boredom and much of it bad. Some 
of the opponents of the classics speak as if the classical tradition in 
English education was largely responsible for the ability of the 
Americans to build motor-cars faster than the English, and for the 
shortage of technologists which is now so loudly lamented. On the 
other hand the defenders of the classics often speak as if they had 
some inherent magical property for producing educated men and 
as if their decline heralded the collapse of Western civilization. One 
may perhaps recall with gratitude Sir Robert Waley Cohen’s rather 
more unorthodox reason for preferring in the Shell Oil Company 
men with a classical education—‘because they sell more oil’. But 
quite apart from difficulties inherent in the subject there are diffi- 
culties which arise from the limitations in the experience of any 
individual. Even within the grammar schools (using that term for the 
moment to cover the independent and direct grant schools as well 
as the grammar schools in the State system) there are wide differ- 
ences, and if one casts one’s survey more widely than that the differ- 
ences are wider still. Let the present writer confess at once, therefore, 
that he has been fifteen years a don and only just over six years a 
schoolmaster, and that, though he hopes he is not altogether unaware 
of the differences in the problems that face different schools in this 
matter, yet his own immediate experience is limited to fifteen years 
in an ancient university, six years in one public school and a few 
months in another. 

Any attempt to assess the present position can perhaps best begin 
with a glance at the past, for though much that is said is bound to 
be familiar enough, the present position of the classics in the schools 
is a direct outcome of the position they have held in the past. To 
the men of the Renaissance the classics were a source both of excite- 
ment and of learning. Of excitement because they opened up new 
literary and aesthetic prospects, of learning because there were many 
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topics upon which the knowledge possessed by the ancient world, 
which had been filtering back into Western Europe since the twelfth 
century, was still wider than theirs. The works of Ptolemy could still 
serve as a handbook on astronomy and were not yet of merely 
historic and antiquarian interest, and Copernicus could acknowledge 
the inspiration of Aristarchus and Pythagoras. Even in the eighteenth 
century it was still sensible to compare the learning of the Ancients 
and Moderns and Swift could write The Battle of the Books. To-day, 
though there are of course contexts in which it is nonsense to talk 
of surpassing the ancients, the contrast as the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries intended it is no longer one that we should make. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the educational system which 
grew up in the sixteenth century and remained essentially the ortho- 
dox system until well on into the eighteenth century should have 
centred in the study of the classics. So Mr. M. L. Clarke writes: 


The school education of the eighteenth century was based entirely on 
the classics. The system had taken shape in the sixteenth century and 
was not seriously modified until well into the nineteenth. As early as 
1600 Greek had become a recognized part of the grammar school 
curriculum, and it remained the second language, to be learned after 
Latin. Other languages and other subjects were scarcely taught at all. 
The system, which was the result of the humanism of the Renaissance, 
remained firmly established, unaffected by changes of taste and belief, 
by scientific discoveries or philosophic theories.* 


The education of the eighteenth century, he adds, with all its faults, 
succeeded ‘in making the classics a part of men’s lives as they have 
not been since’.* The nineteenth century continued the same classical 
tradition, and brought in many ways an increased sympathy with 
and understanding of ancient life; but some of the old humanism 
departed.* There was a certain greater rigidity and purism. An 
eighteenth-century schoolboy learnt to write Latin because it was 
still the language which the learned used and which he might still 
need. He was not particularly careful to model his style on that of 
Cicero. His reading, though less extensive, was in some ways wider 
than that of his nineteenth-century counterpart. In the nineteenth 
century there is an increased emphasis on ‘composition’, that is, the 
translation of passages of English into Latin and Greek, and an 
increased emphasis on style. Neither language was likely to be 


1 Greek Studies in England, p. 10. ? ibid., p. 24. * ibid., p. 24. 
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required in ordinary life, and composition was justified as a mental 
discipline and as training in linguistic sense. A canon of writers who 
were ‘classical’ was formed, and boys were carefully shepherded 
away from those authors who might have a corrupting influence on 
the purity of their Latin or Greek style. 

Yet if the classical tradition remained central in the grammar 
school education of the nineteenth century there were many changes. 
There was a growing utilitarian demand. There was no public 
system of education until 1870, yet the demand for literacy became 
more insistent and the number of occupations in which it was essential 
to be able to read and write continued to grow. Many of the older 
grammar schools during the nineteenth century ceased to be classical 
schools in any real sense and turned to satisfy the new demand. 
Meanwhile, the public school system as we know it to-day grew up. 
The older schools remodelled themselves and newer schools modelled 
themselves on the older. But the new foundations were not content 
merely to imitate; many of them deliberately set about the intro- 
duction of new subjects into the curriculum. Latin, Greek and 
mathematics was the most that the old classical tradition in its 
strictest interpretation would allow. Now new subjects appeared, 
natural science, modern languages and the English subjects—English, 
history, geography—not to mention competition from comparative 
outsiders like music. By the end of the century all these newcomers 
had found their way into the curriculum, yet it remained true in an 
important sense that the core and centre of education in the public 
schools and in the great grammar schools, which at that date pro- 
vided between them all the secondary education available, was still 
the classics. In practical terms, you could be pretty sure that any 
educated man knew some Latin and Greek. 

In the present century the process of fragmentation, of the breaking 
up of the school curriculum into a number of subjects each clamorous 
for more time, has continued, and the classics have ceased to be a 
binding element or common core holding competing claims together. 
A mere glance at the figures for entries in classical and in other 
subjects for any one of the examining bodies in the General Certificate 
of Education will illustrate this. Thus in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board examination in July 1953 at O level 1,300 took Greek 
(I give round figures) and 8,700 Latin; but 13,500 took French and 
nearly 17,000 English language. The English language figure 


represents for all practical purposes the total field of candidates, the 
Cc 
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figure for Greek those offering a full classical course, who are thus 
less than one-twelfth of the total. At Advanced level classical Latin 
and Greek were each taken by rather less than 800; 1,700 took 
French, 1,600 English or history, 2,800 physics and 2,600 chemistry. 
The figures speak for themselves, and they are figures for a board 
which examines a high proportion of the schools where the classical 
bias is strongest. Classics has become one subject among others; it 
is studied by a minority, and far fewer study Greek than Latin. 
Latin retains a wider hold, partly because of the entry requirements 
of the universities, and partly because it is a useful tool for the 
historian and a useful background for the modern linguist. It is 
doubtful how far its real educational possibilities are exploited, but 
to this point we shall return. 

A glance at the wider aspect of the educational system confirms 
this picture. Secondary education for all is now the rule. The vast 
majority leaves school before the age of 16, and some 70-80 per cent 
of the country’s population is in secondary modern schools; for 
them there can hardly be any question of a classical education in 
the old sense. Even in the maintained grammar schools the amount 
of Greek and Latin done is not great, and for the continuance of 
the classical tradition in any real sense we must look to the great 
independent and direct grant grammar schools. Even there the 
classics are, as has been said, only one subject among many, and 
over the whole field of education there is the growing and constant 
pressure of technical demand. We live in a complicated civilization 
which demands technical skill for its maintenance. That demand 
makes itself felt more and more in the schools in the form of pressure 
at the grammar school level for more and more scientific training, 
and elsewhere for more and more training of a more narrowly 
technical kind. 

The up-shot is that though the classics are still a very real factor 
in part of our educational system they cannot in the nature of things 
expect to penetrate very widely or deeply in their old form into great 
areas of modern secondary education, and where they retain their 
hold it is rather as one factor among many than as an essentially 
unifying force. Yet their value and influence in the past depended 
largely on their being such a unifying force, on their influence on 
the minds of nearly all educated men. 

Any consideration of the present position should start from this 
point. For if we are asked to consider substituting something else for 
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the classics in the schools there is probably in the mind of our 
questioner not only the simple query ‘Should we stop studying Greek 
and Latin?’, but also a feeling that even now, though to a far lesser 
extent than in the past, the classics provide a unifying influence. And 
if we are to consider their present position and to justify their con- 
tinued existence we may well devote our attention to these two points 
and ask ourselves both whether it is a good thing that Latin and 
Greek should be among the subjects studied in our schools, and to 
what extent they can provide a unifying background, if not to all, at 
any rate to some secondary education. 

The study of Greek and Latin must in many important respects 
occupy the same place in the curriculum and have the same justi- 
fication as the study of any other language. We study a modern 
language for the linguistic discipline which it gives, as a means of 
communication, and as a means of access to the literature, thought 
and culture of another people. There is, of course, one major and 
important difference—that Latin and Greek are dead languages and 
do not serve, therefore, as a means of communication, and that the 
culture which they make accessible to us is one that in a particular 
sense has ceased to exist. One may take leave to doubt whether the 
utilitarian motive of communication is in any event the important 
one in the study of language, but it is at the point at which Greek 
and Latin differ from other languages that the attack on them is 
concentrated. It seems unnecessary to attempt any statement of the 
main arguments of the critics. They really all reduce to the question 
‘Why study anything so remote from present experience and ways 
of thinking?’, and they have never been better put than they were 
by Butler in Erewhon. Latin and Greek are the Erewhonian Hypo- 
thetical language, and all that has been written on the subject since 
then has added very little to Butler’s sardonic vision. 

But the main ground of criticism is also the main weapon of defence. 
Both linguistically and culturally it is the remoteness and difference 
of Greece and Rome that make the study of them most valuable. 
If we are to study any language we must, if we are to gain a reason- 
able facility in it, learn both to compose in it as well as to translate 
from it. The process of transposition into or out of a language trains 
the logical sense, in that translation demands that we grasp the 
meaning before we translate it. It also sharpens, or can sharpen if 
properly taught, our sense of style and thereby improve our ability 
to write our own language. If this general argument for the study 
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of any language is sound, then the study of Greek and Latin can 
plead an additional justification. The structure of a modern analytic 
language is quite different from that of an ancient inflected language, 
and even at the lowest levels you cannot make the transfer without 
thought, without getting at the sense behind the words and under- 
standing what you really mean and want to say. It has been said 
that half the trouble with stupid boys doing Latin prose comes from 
the fact that they do not really understand what they are saying in 
English. They can transfer this state of basic uncertainty to a modern 
language without really becoming aware of it. The transfer to Latin 
calls their bluff. This should be true of the teaching of Latin even 
at elementary levels. It becomes even truer when something more 
advanced is attempted, because here there is not only the purely 
linguistic difficulty, but also the difficulty of the difference in back- 
ground and ways of thinking. Most modern clichés can be shuffled 
from one modern language to another without any very profound 
thought, and when we rise above the cliché, given the verbal facility 
translation into a modern language is still possible on a purely verbal 
level; but the terms in which the ancients thought are so different 
from ours that a translation into Greek or Latin demands a rigorous 
preliminary analysis of meaning. 

There are two qualifications. First, Latin or Greek, or indeed any 
other language, if it is to give the necessary exercise in logical analysis 
and the necessary linguistic and stylistic training, must be taught 
with these ends consciously in view. Unintelligently taught it be- 
comes a sort of desperate crossword puzzle, as examiners in Latia 
are all too often made aware. Second, the emphasis on language and 
style must not be overdone. The nineteenth century on the whole 
tended to over-emphasize purely stylistic skill. Versions by eminent 
scholars of difficult passages are admirable as examples, but may 
give an impression that the ability to parody Thucydides is the 
object of a classical education, an impression forbidding to the ordin- 
ary boy and stultifying for the clever. Such skill is only for the few 
and preoccupation with it perhaps already has a certain period 
flavour. 

The study of any language, however, though it may be so justified 
in itself, is in the last resort pursued mainly in order to give an insight 
into the literature and thought and history of peoples other than 
ourselves. To study French merely as a means of communication, 
even though the study may involve a certain linguistic discipline, is 
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still not a very educational pursuit. It should be studied because it 
opens the door on the thought and history and literature of France. 
The same is true of Latin and Greek, and since the study of the 
culture of another people is essentially a study of difference, aimed 
both at making us understand something other than ourselves and 
also at understanding ourselves better as a result of the contrast, 
Latin and Greek may claim to provide a study of difference sharper 
than that provided by the study of contemporary languages. It may 
of course again be urged that the ancient world is too remote from 
the modern world for the contrast to be useful, but to that we may 
make a two-fold reply. First, historical studies must if they are to 
be effective give some awareness of depth. It is a fallacy to suppose 
that the best history for boys and girls, or even for that matter 
undergraduates, is modern history. The study of all history is beset 
with prejudice, but prejudice is stronger the nearer the period studied 
is to the present day; it takes us some time to get the immediate 
foreground into perspective. It is equally an illusion to suppose that 
we can get the necessary depth by introducing pre-history. The Stone 
Age and Ancient Egypt which figure so often in the nursery curri- 
culum to-day give the child very little sense of historical perspective, 
and do not give it what it can absorb at that age, namely, stories 
about people. What is wanted is a period which is near enough to 
be intelligible and yet removed from the difficulties of modern 
controversy. The ancient world can claim to give a fair combination 
of remoteness and intelligibility. 

But there is a second point, which is that the classical tradition 
has been a unifying feature in European culture since the Renaissance. 
The modern world has a mania for cutting its roots. If it cuts itself 
off from the study of classics it will cease to understand properly 
its own inheritance. In studying classical culture we are studying 
something that lies at the root of our own European culture, and 
against the background of which our own culture and tradition can 
be seen, understood and judged; and there is no other culture about 
which we know enough to make it suitable for the same purpose. 
If we know the classics we can understand the excitement of the 
Renaissance scholars at rediscovering them, we can understand 
something of the classical inspiration which lies behind European 
culture, we can contrast modern and ancient ways of thinking. A 
study of the working of Athenian democracy and of the comments 
of Plato and Thucydides upon it is not less but more relevant and 
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more illuminating to-day than it was fifty years ago. And anyone 
who is studying the history of science can well start from the ancient 
world and try to make up his mind exactly where it was successful 
and exactly where it failed, and thereby illuminate by contrast the 
successes and, perhaps, the failures of the modern world. 

It will be said that all this is very remote from the schoolboy, and 
some will perhaps add that too little has been said about the intrinsic 
merits of ancient literature. The last point is hardly worth arguing. 
The greatness of the classical authors is the only reason why classical 
literature has been studied at all. But even granted the greatness of 
the ancient authors there still remains the question whether they are 
sufficiently relevant and valuable to justify continued inclusion in 
the curriculum of a school or university. It is that question to which 
an answer has been attempted, and if much of what has been said 
seems remote from the schoolboy it is, none the less, relevant to him 
because it is relevant to the schoolmaster. No subject can maintain 
itself in the curriculum unless it has what may be called its own 
philosophy. The scientist and the mathematician to-day know why 
their subjects should be included in the curriculum; the historian 
and the modern linguist also have their philosophy. The classics will 
not maintain their position in the curriculum unless those who teach 
them have theirs. 

What practical consequences, if any, can be deduced from the 
general considerations thus advanced? First, as a matter of practical 
politics, the study of Latin is and will surely continue to be much 
wider and more effective than the study of Greek. Latin is a necessary 
tool for much historical study and it is a desirable, many would say 
a necessary, background for linguistic and literarv study. It should 
be a common thread running through all humane subjects, and 
deliberately studied as such. On the purely linguistic side there 
should be conscious stress on the logical and stylistic aspects of the 
language. How great an advance it would be if we could see some 
form of comparative grammar for schoolboys which would make 
them realize that English grammar, Latin grammar and French 
grammar are three different systems devoted to the same end instead 
of, as they sometimes must appear, three different forms of pedagogic 
torment. On the literary and historical side the boy who is not going 
to be a classical specialist should be enabled to read as widely as 
possible and to extend his reading beyond the standard classical 
authors to late and medieval Latin. One or two text-books for this 
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last purpose have appeared in recent years, but we need more of 
them and far more attention paid to this aspect of Latin studies. On 
the historical side some attempt should be made to make boys aware 
of the historical links between the ancient and modern world, to 
show them that ancient history is not something which stopped with 
Hadrian or possibly Marcus Aurelius, to give them some knowledge 
of the later period of Roman history and to throw their vision 
forward through the Dark Ages to medieval and to the beginning 
of modern times. How often do we give our Latin studies this wider 
sweep? How far do we treat them as the unifying strand in all 
literary studies? Here surely is a great opportunity if we will take it. 

There is not very much to be added about Greek. It would be 
unrealistic to hope that it can be studied by as large numbers as 
study Latin—we may recall Dr. Johnson’s ‘Sir, Greek is like lace: a 
man gets as much of it as he can.’ But the Greek mind with its 
greater flexibility, its wider sympathies and more penetrating philo- 
sophic insight has in many ways more affinities with the modern 
mind than has the Roman. This is the first generation since the 
fourth century in which a single politician can address the whole 
of the electorate; there are differences as great as this similarity, but 
both are instructive. And anyone wishing to study the modern 
movement in philosophy may well come to it with a clearer mind 
from the study of Plato and Aristotle, in whom the issues are not 
obscured by a fog of technical terminology. Greek cannot perhaps 
hope to provide the same unifying influence as Latin but both in 
its similarities and differences the Greek mind is in many ways a 
better foil to the modern than the Roman. 

The more traditional scholar may object that the historical, 
literary and cultural aspects of the classics are here emphasized at 
the expense of the sterner discipline of the older school, and in parti- 
cular that not enough value has been placed upon composition. But 
the author is in this matter a heretic of some twenty-five years’ 
standing, and has no inclination to repent. In any case what is at 
issue is more a change of emphasis than a revolution. Linguistic 
discipline is an essential part ~* a classical training and should not 
be abandoned, but the fine stylistic accomplishments of the older 
scholar can only be for the few, and they must not be allowed to 
act as a lethal deterrent. It is the wider considerations, which go 
beyond the mere discipline of language, that are decisive to-day. 

It is perhaps not altogether impossible that the classics in trans- 
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lation might play some part in the curriculum of the secondary 
modern school. The writer’s experience is far too narrow for him 
to be able to form a competent judgement on this, but there is an 
interesting chapter on the subject of the I.A.H.M’s recently pub- 
lished book on The Teaching of Classics. What is quite certain is that 
if the classics are to penetrate into the secondary modern school at 
all they can only do so in some such way as the I.A.H.M. suggests 
and it is to be hoped that the attempt will be made. But classics in 
the narrower sense, the study of Greek and Latin, is a grammar 
school subject. It would be unrealistic to suppose that every grammar 
school, maintained or direct grant, could maintain a full ciassical 
side. But at least it may be hoped that in all grammar schools there 
is some reasonable balance between humane and scientific studies, 
that humanist and scientist will both find their place in the same 
school community and influence each other. The humanist will be 
studying history and literature and languages, and Latin should, if 
possible, take its place among those languages and fulfil the functions 
which have been suggested. Where there can be a full classical side 
and a sixth form studying a full classical curriculum, Latin should 
be the bond between the classic proper and those studying the other 
humane subjects, history, English, modern languages, and the mere 
existence of a classical side and of classical studies in a school should 
deepen and illuminate the study of the more modern subjects; 
similarly the classic’s own comprehension of the ancient world will 
remain flat and dead unless it in turn is enlivened by a wider study 
of the history of other times, of English literature and if possible of 
a modern language. The time is long past when classics could claim 
an exclusive or universal place in education; they must take their 
place with the scientific and the more modern humane subjects. And 
just as the scientific and humane subjects must balance and influence 
each other in a sane education, so classical and modern studies should 
illuminate and stimulate each other, and each without the other 
will lose focus and life. 
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III. CLASSICS IN THE WEST COUNTRY 


Dora Pym 
Lecturer in Education, University of Bristol 


Wuat are the classics? Why should they be taught in school to-day? 
To whom should they be taught and how? These were the questions 
sent to all classical teachers in Gloucestershire, Wiltshire and 
Somerset, the region of the University of Bristol Institute of Educa- 
tion. Some of these teachers met in conference for discussion of the 
questions at Royal Fort House, Bristol, from tea-time on 22nd 
October 1954, till tea-time the next day. There were also training 
college lecturers, teachers from secondary modern schools and uni- 
versity representatives from the departments of both classics and 
education in Bristol, Cardiff and Exeter. The members of the con- 
ference might have been dressed to take part in a historical pageant 
of English schools. The most ancient was Chipping Camden Gram- 
mar School, founded by Cotswold wool-staplers in the fifteenth 
century. There were Tudor grammar schools, nineteenth-century 
public schools, pioneer girls’ schools, twentieth-century grammar 
schools for both boys and girls, and—direct result of the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act—two newly founded bi-lateral schools. Schools of the 
Roman Catholic Church were there to remind us of their training 
dating back to the early centuries of our era and to assure us that 
they at least would never give up teaching Latin. 

The questions were discussed in seven groups of about ten mem- 
bers, each chaired by a Bristol University lecturer; reports were 
presented at general sessions. There was one lecture, a delightful talk 
on Virgil’s Eclogues by Professor R. A. B. Mynors, Corpus Professor 
of Latin in the University of Oxford. The informal groups, talking 
over meals as well as in meetings, gave each one the chance to 
express individual views, views which it is not easy to summarize. 

Most efforts to define the classics were inconclusive: “The cream 
of Greek and Latin literature’ was a favourite. In discussion of the 
second question it was firmly declared that the classics have a per- 
manent contribution to make to education, because they go back 
beyond the appearance of separate European nations to a containing 
unity and the roots of our culture. It was, however, clear that if all 
demands for Latin from university entrants were withdrawn, the 
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language would vanish from a number of schools, though some 
parents and teachers of other subjects would still press for it. Ques- 
tions three and four provoked far-ranging discussion. It was thought 
that more use should be made of good translations to widen the 
reading both of sixth form and ‘Ordinary level’ pupils. The head- 
master of a bi-lateral school asked a fifth question: ‘By whom?’ He 
doubted whether there were many teachers at present equipped and 
willing to teach ‘broad’ as well as ‘narrow’ classics. He was supported 
by a grammar school headmaster. 

One group put forward the ‘mental discipline’ argument for 
teaching Latin to all grammar school children as a grounding in 
grammar and logical thought, whether or not they had enough 
linguistic ability to carry them beyond two years of study. The 
general opinion, however, was that the classics should primarily be 
taught as ends in themselves. This is an old controversy and con- 
fusion about primary aims is at the bottom of much frustration in 
the teaching of the classics, whether they are looked at from teachers’ 
or pupils’ point of view. A hundred years ago the Clarendon Com- 
mission, reporting on the nine most ancient public schools, described 
the unavailing efforts of teachers to produce in the majority of their 
pupils even a moderate competence in Greek and Latin after years 
of study had been spent on little else. They recommended that more 
attention should be paid to substance and matter of authors read; 
verse writing in particular was deprecated, as genuine ability was 
rare; it was to be treated as an accomplishment rather than necessary 
instruction.! At our conference one member consigned verse-writing 
to the rubbish heap; another thought it essential to the understanding 
of verse authors. In 1867 the Rev. F. W. Farrar,? then a master at 
Harrow, wrote 2n essay ‘On Greek and Latin Verse-Composition’, 
which would have killed it if words could kill. But all he achieved 
was to banish it temporarily from Harrow School. In the same book 
another Harrow master, E. E. Bowen, wrote a cogently worded 
chapter, entitled, ‘On Teaching by Means of Grammar’. He claimed 
that boys would be more effectively helped to reason, if logic were 
taught instead of grammar, and that the majority could not under- 
stand the structure of a language analytically till they had by practice 
accumulated many examples of structural idiom. ‘It is quite certain, 


1 Parliamentary Papers 1864. Report on Revenues and Management of certain Col- 
leges and Schools. Vol. I, pp. 14-20. 
2 Essays on a Liberal Education, ed. Rev. F. W. Farrar. London, Macmillan, 1867. 
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indeed, that the object which is now intended in the teaching of 
Latin and Greek must be different from what it was in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. At that time schools and universities made boys 
learn languages in order that they might have some acquaintance 
with the authors who wrote in them. No sane man can assert that 
the same object is pursued at present, unless he is prepared to allow 
that it is sought at the avowed cost of sacrificing the many to the 
few. It is the evident failure to carry out the original intention of 
classical studies, which has made it necessary to bring more pro- 
minently forward the supposed advantages of grammar. If boys, it 
is felt, cannot in general be brought to get any good from the thoughts 
of Plato and Homer by their study of the tongue in which they wrote, 
at all events they will have the advantage of studying the words and 
constructions which they used. Without altogether denying the truth 
of this assertion, it is well to remember (that) . . . no pleas are more 
open to suspicion than those which are urged in support of a falling 
cause.” In the same volume Henry Sidgwick wrote,? ‘In general the 
advocates of classical education, while they rightly insist that educa- 
tional studies should be capable of disciplining the mind, forget that 
it is equally desirable that they should be capable of stimulating it. 
Thus Mr. Clark says, ‘it is a strong recommendation to any subject 
to affirm that it is dry and distasteful.”* 

Mr. Clark’s dreary doctrine was abhorrent to Mr. Bowen. ‘Is it 
too much to hope that classical teaching itself may some day cease 
to be the dull routine which it now so often is? It may have been 
remarked that in considering the reasons for which grammar may 
be taught, we have omitted . . . the one which considers that the 
difficulties in a course of study ought to be left there as introducing 
a moral education in the struggle which is necessary for overcoming 
them. A person who will assert this is beyond the pale of argument. 
It is not worth while to discuss whether a method ought to be easy 
or hard. . . . It is the duty of a teacher not to rest as long as any 
difficulty exists which by any change of method can be removed. 
Involuntary learning is of as little use to the mind as involuntary 
exercise to the body. . . . If only it could be regarded as an estab- 
lished truth that the office of a teacher is . . . to educate his pupils; 
to cause their minds to grow and work, rather than simply to induce 
them to receive; to look to labour rather than to weigh specific 
results; to make sure at the end of a school half that each boy of 


1 pp. 181-2. 2 p. 137. 3 Cambridge Essays, 1855. 
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those entrusted to him has had something to interest him, quicken 
him, cause him to believe in knowledge, rather than simply to repeat 
certain pages of a book without a mistake. . . . This is indeed some- 
thing worth being enthusiastic for. To convince boys that intellectual 
growth is noble, and intellectual labour happy, that they are travel- 
ling on no purposeless errand . . . and may as truly enjoy the toil 
that lifts them above their former selves, as they enjoy a race or a 
climb.’! 

There are still old Harrovians alive who remember Mr. Bowen, 
the author not only of ‘Forty Years On’ but many other Harrow 
School songs; he was outstanding among those fine schoolmasters, 
who by their humane teaching of the classics ennobled their use as 
an instrument of education. Many years after he wrote the essay 
quoted he founded and taught the Modern Side at Harrow. He 
hated Dr. Kennedy’s Public School Latin Primer, which was adopted 
by all the nine public schools after the Clarendon Commission’s 
Report, but, in fact, the Primer won. It was, indeed, suggested in the 
evidence before the Commission that the lower forms at Shrewsbury 
were subjected to profitless grammar drill, the many, as Mr. Bowen 
said, being sacrificed to the few. At our conference a public school 
master, who teaches a large classical sixth, said that advanced work 
in classics was only for the specially gifted few and that the rest 
should be differently taught with far more reading of translation. 
No course in classics has yet been devised which is not a much 
watered-down version of what is readily learnt by the gifted few. 
Too sharp a line has been drawn between expert knowledge of Latin 
and Greek and the alternative of reading only in translation. Dr. 
Kennedy himself by his unique teaching of the sixth at Shrewsbury? 
deeply influenced through his pupils the standards and nature of 
classical learning far beyond his own lifetime. While the standards 
of pure scholarship were being raised higher and higher, the nation 
was being put to school; within a mere fifty years secondary educa- 
tion for all has been provided by the State. Subject after subject has 
been added to the curriculum; less time is allowed for Latin; con- 
temporary teachers of the classics have on the whole found no 
difficulty in ‘learning the grammar first so as to read the language’ ; 
so the argument of mental discipline is used, as it was a hundred 


1 pp. 181-2. é 


® Sabrinae Corolla: The Classics at Shrewsbury School under Dr. Butler and Dr. Kennedy. D. 
S, Colman. (Shrewsbury: Adnitt and Naunton). 
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years ago, to justify the teaching of Latin to all; but few are con- 
vinced by it. 

It was said at the conference that we had not yet seen the full 
effect of extended education and that, though for most of this 
generation Homer meant Rieu, and Virgil, Day Lewis, parents in the 
future, who had not themselves learnt Latin and Greek, might still 
wish their children to do so. It was thought that the ‘gifted few’ 
were adequately served, but a strong sense of responsibility was felt 
for giving the right interpretation of the classics at this time of rapid 
educational change and opportunity. 

Some younger teachers, with whom I heartily agree, put forward 
a plea for Greek as a more suitable language for children than Latin. 
The first thing demanded from language by a child (and indeed by 
older people, too) is that it should say something; from the very 
beginning it is possible to give children small tastes of authentic 
Greek literature. The shape of the Greek sentence is far more natural 
to English people than the Latin and a great injustice has been done 
to Greek by generally restricting its study in schools to children who 
have reached a high standard in Latin. Children of ten and eleven 
easily learn to read and write the Greek script; it is the age of secret 
languages and curiosity. Next they can find Greek words (such as 
character and rhythm) excitingly hidden in their inexplicable Eng- 
lish spelling. Some verses of the New Testament and lines of Homer 
may be learnt in Greek; even these tiny fragments carry a live 
experience of dynamic, inexorable beauty. This is an experience of 
language, direct and aesthetic, which the study of language structure 
can discipline and elucidate but not in the first instance impart—at 
any rate, not to the majority. One example must suffice. The follow- 
ing words from the Odyssey, written with the English on the black- 
board and chanted in chorus, give an immediate picture with which 
words and rhythm are inextricably blended: 


KUpata paxpa KvAvddpeva mpoTi yépsov 
Waves long rolling to land? 


A child possessing these words will recognize them with delight when 
later on they are rediscovered and re-experienced, set either in a 
translation of the Odyssey or the original Greek. They may be re- 
called by fortunate voyagers to the Aegean or on some beach nearer 
home, as John Buchan set the scene for his schoolboy reading of 


1 Odyssey TX. 147. 
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Virgil on his dear Tweedside.' This is to nurture the imagination 
with simplicity and beauty, a task for parents and teachers alike, 
now that the television screen provides direct aesthetic experience 
(possibly valuable, but anyhow, at present incalculable) in so many 
homes. 

I have been told that Greek is so difficult that no one ought to 
learn it without a ‘sound Latin foundation’ and on the other hand 
that Greek is not a ‘stiff enough’ introduction to the classics. Oh 
for the pen of a Bowen or a Farrar! I have learnt by experience that 
Greek is most easily approached through itself, when allowed to 
reveal its own flexible nature, unimpeded by any Latin substructure. 
Some schools have made successful experiments in teaching Greek 
before Latin, but there are many obstacles. Custom and prejudice 
are deep-seated; this is partly the result of Greek being regarded as 
something more difficult to learn even than Latin, recondite and 
absolutely ‘dead’. Yet Greek has lived on to become a modern 
language and Greece is on the contemporary tourist map. Some 
teachers have not ‘kept up’ their Greek, but quite a number are 
ready to polish it up, if given a hand. One member of the conference, 
who knows only Latin, thought she ought to learn Greek. Examina- 
tions could be made more flexible; books could be printed; large books 
are not needed; booklets would be better. If in all the universities 
all the undergraduates, who would like to learn Greek on the same 
terms as they learn a modern language, could be given a key, a key 
which would unlock the door to the Greek lexicon and grammar 
and would enable them to pick their way through a Gospel or a 
piece of Homer, helped by a translation, Greek would immediately 
enlist the enthusiasm of hundreds of amateurs. I have heard Mr. 
Michael Ventris hailed as the greatest amateur since Schliemann; 
he is hoping a text will be discovered to enlarge his interpretation 
of the earliest known Greek; I hope so too, for he has set an adven- 
turous example. Meantime we have the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
poetry which fired Schliemann’s imagination when he heard it re- 
cited, even before he knew Greek. Amateurs are the kind of people, 
who, even without the inducement of whisky, will get people to 
listen to Homer. The professionals could do it too. 

The universities are the essential partners of the schools in the 
decision about any subject as to what is to be taught in school and 
to what end. In Dr. Kennedy’s day there was a close partnership 

1 Memory-Hold-the-Door, John Buchan. 
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between universities and schools. To-day there is a widening gap be- 
tween the classics of the specialist scholar and school classics. In his 
Inaugural Lecture delivered on 5th November 1936, the Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford said: ‘About this central hearth (the 
reading of Greek books) there has grown up in modern times a 
whole forest of collateral techniques—palaeography, epigraphy, 
papyrology, numismatics, and, most important of all, archaeology, 
or rather the archaeologies (for in this study the accumulations of 
material are already so vast that a life-time no longer suffices to 
master more than one province of it). . . . Not only such subjects as 
Greek music, Greek mathematics, Greek medicine, which have 
always had a restricted appeal, but even Greek vase-painting, 
sculpture, and architecture tend to become semi-independent 
kingdoms—following their own policies and practising their own 
mysteries. There is a comparable tendency in literary and historical 
studies; because it is only by concentration that they can add to the 
sum of existing knowledge, scholars increasingly give their lives to 
the investigation of a particular author or a particular period. There 
is thus a continual hiving-off of specialists from the central swarm, 
and a resultant ‘“‘atomizing”’ of the general body of Greek learning. 
In the pages of the learned journals the atoms meet; but dare one 
assert that they mingle?! Eighteen years have passed since 
that lecture and the ‘atomizing’ goes on apace. Most of the 
teachers of classics in schools never get near the learned journals and 
would find many of them hard to understand, if they did. What is 
true of Greek studies is true also of Roman. In school teachers have 
to dare to interpret what knowledge they have, as the generations 
pass swiftly by; they cannot wait till all the increasing body of 
detailed knowledge about the classics can be assembled and fully 
interpreted. What nourishment can be given them by the gifted few 
whose work lies within universities? 

Many questions were asked at our conference, which opened up 
fundamental issues. They could not all be answered and other meet- 
ings are already planned. It was natural that classical teachers should 
think they held something of value for English education. There 
were, however, teachers of other subjects at the conference, who 
said they would be very sorry to see the classics disappear from 
schools; it was said that all arts subjects are at the present time 


1 Humanism and Technigue in Greek Studies, E. R. Dodds. Oxford, 1936, p. 6. 
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almost fighting to justify themselves. The linguistic difficulties in the 
teaching of French and German were also mentioned. 

As chairman of the conference I received many letters about it. 
They were humbling to read. Several, who are not specialists in 
classics, said they felt they were taking part in a great enterprise, if 
they could refer to the classics in English, mathematics or scripture 
lessons. A public school classics master said it had been a most 
revealing experience for him to hear the urgent problems of the new 
bi-lateral schools, where the question of teaching Latin or German 
was under debate. This was the most valuable feature of the con- 
ference, the friendly meeting of people, who do not usually meet, 
to discuss fundamentally the nature and purpose of the classics in 
education. This is only one corner of the West Country, but we hope 
to follow up the conference with experiments which may lead to a 
worthwhile classical course for the less linguistic children in a number 
of schools. We shall also try to help all those who want to learn or 
teach Greek. We were modestly adventurous but not complacent. 
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IV. CLASSICS: A CONVERSATION PIECE 


Michael Grant 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh 


Proressors do not yet have their own Public Relations Officers. 
It is a good idea for the next quinquennial estimates. Meanwhile, the 
result is either that their Public Relations are conducted by them- 
selves and their departmental colleagues, or that no such activities 
exist. When Departments of Latin have no Public Relations, it is 
unfortunate. This applies to Greek too, but particularly to Latin 
since many more people of a non-academic type study or have 
studied it. That is to say—quite apart from any public appearances 
we may (or may not) make—everyone of us has a number of under- 
graduates who, though often highly intelligent and deserving the 
most serious and honest presentation we can give them, have taken 
no deep draught of the classical tradition and do not intend to; and 
who, either silently or (occasionally) aloud, register their doubts as to 
whether the classics are interesting, comprehensible or worthwhile. 

At any rate, I hope we all have students who do this. It is very 
desirable that they should. It shows they have inquiring minds, and 
it keeps us up to the mark. For it reminds us of the need to teach 
Latin and other classical subjects in such a way, by implication and 
even sometimes by explicit statement, that the uses and purposes of 
the study become clear as we go along. Certainly, it is hard enough 
to cover much of the enormous field of classical literature and history 
even if we do not bother about this Public Relations aspect at all. 
But all the same I think we ought to bother about it, because I feel 
that we simply must explain to our audiences why the study is worth- 
while. Just by reading or hearing lectures about the texts they will 
not, in many cases, see the utility for themselves. True, they must 
already see something in the subject since otherwise they would not 
voluntarily undertake it, even for a year. But what they can see— 
without receiving explanation—is often vague and inadequate. Un- 
fortunately, school teachers have rarely had time to tell them why 
the classics are worth studying. So it is up to us in the universities. 
The very last thing we ought to do is to ‘talk down’, i.e. in patron- 
ising fashion, to these non-specialists. That would be both insulting 


and damaging. But ‘talking-down’ is an accusation much too easily 
D 
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and readily launched against those who try to simplify complicated 
subjects for non-specialists. It is defeatist to dismiss as ‘talking- 
down’ every attempt to explain (and justify) our subject in terms 
of general rather than specialist validity. Indeed that, I believe, is 
just the job we ought to undertake. 

We each have to tackle it according to our personal decisions and 
beliefs. Though readers of the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY are likely to 
be people of academic training, I am making the assumption here 
that they are interested in the presentation of an academic subject 
to those students (and others) whose background and approach are 
primarily non-academic. Acting on this assumption I will write down 
here and now the sort of justification of the classics which I personally 
feel inclined to employ in speaking to such an audience. In order, 
however, to provide some relief from the torrent of propaganda, I 
am allowing it to be interrupted by comments. This is reminiscent 
of the methods of the late Professor Susan Stebbing, who subjected 
other effusions—notably Ministerial speeches of the 1930s—to 
similar treatment in Thinking to Some Purpose. But the difference is 
that some at least of the comments here are intended to support, not 
shatter, my text. Also, I have chosen a variety of commentators—a 
symposium within a symposium. But my party is, perhaps, too mixed 
to be much of a social success; and there is propaganda at the party. 
Here is an initial blast of it. At first reading its beginnings will sound 
anti-classical, but that is because I am trying to be cunning and 
reculer pour mieux sauter.... 


A good many people undoubtedly regard the classics as ‘stuffy’. 
And their experience of the subject has often warranted this con- 
clusion. Sometimes the classics are pretty dreary. Or rather they are 
presented in a dreary way, from a social or moral standpoint less 
enlightened than one is accustomed to find to-day. I suppose absorp- 
tion in a subject prevents people from keeping their ideas on other 
general topics on the move. Surprisingly many classical textbooks 
condone or even praise hoary, savage prejudices. 1 once knew a 
classic who, though a mild and kindly man himself, used to praise 
ferociously Rome’s sacking, in the single year 146 B.c., of no less 
than two great and highly civilized cities. The psychologists have 
words for this arm-chair bloodthirstiness about the past by timid 
people. 

We do not want to go to the other extreme and attach a moral to 
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all historical events, but I cannot see why we should “double-think’ 
by adopting a reasonably enlightened standard of values for our 
ordinary life, but the worst of the various nineteenth-century stan- 
dards when we think of ancient times. It is not as if the ancients 
themselves all lived spiritually in the grimmer reaches of the 1880s. 
Take, for example, the question of alleged racial inequalities, Seneca 
was obviously far ahead of the worst offenders to-day, and he was 
even definitely ahead of average modern public opinion. Or take 
the question of aggression. We do not like aggressive wars to-day. 
But the best of the ancients did not like them either. Thucydides, 
for example, saw and said in the clearest way possible that un- 
provoked warfare was an appalling evil, as well as being very often 
a stupid mistake, because it has a habit of not going according to plan. 

But most people have not read what he says about this, while 
almost everyone who has had anything to do with the classics at 
school has read some Caesar. Yet in his invasion and conquest of 
Gaul, Caesar perpetuated atrocities which shocked even other 
Romans. Our grandparents’ contemporaries chose Caesar for school- 
children to read partly because his Latin has a simple air and partly 
also because he was not altogether inappropriate to an age of 
military expansion. Caesar certainly has remarkable uses as a subject 
of higher research (and a lesson on how to conduct Public Relations). 
But, as Albert Camus has remarked, ‘I only know that in this world 
there are pestilences and there are victims, and it is up to us not to 
ally ourselves with pestilences.’ 

A Croypon ScHootmasteErR by telegram (after hearing me express 
similar views on the air): Get thee to a nunnery. 

M.G.: I fear that some classical teachers may regard such sentiments as 
mine as letting down the side. But in my opinion it ts better tactics, as well as 
more honest, to admit frankly the disagreeable sides of classical ethics and ‘heroes’. 

I cannot see any reason why students and teachers of the classics 
should be specially exempted from Camus’s mildly expressed and 
reasonable remark. Why condone atrocities? It is not always easy 
to see good and bad apart, but if we mix the two up quite unneces- 
sarily in our presentation of the classics then the subject really will 
become very disagreeably stuffy. 

M.G.: Of course there are other kinds of classical stuffiness too—though 
I do not mention them in my ‘piece’ since the enumeration of so many evils, in 
so brief a document, would make readers or listeners think that the whole 
picture was black. Here, however, are a few musty attitudes: 
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Attitude No. 1: Ernest RENAN: Athens is the place, the only place, where 
we find perfection. 

Mrs. GENERAL (in ‘Little Dorrit’): A truly refined mind will seem to 
be ignorant of the existence of anything that is not perfectly proper, placid and 
pleasant. 

Attitude No. 2: The attitude that a classical education is still (as was for- 
merly thought) only suitable for those of aristocratic training and private 
means; and that for them it is a sine qua non. 

C. H. Sortey: We are the wasters, who have no 

Hope in this world here, neither fame 

vi Because we cannot collar low 

Nor write a strange dead tongue as well 
As strange dead men did long ago. 

M.G.: The classics nowadays flourish particularly in the University of the 
West Indies and University College of the Gold Coast, of which most of the 
students do not possess private means. 

Attitude No. 3: The attitude that the ancient political leaders were honorary 
English gentlemen. 

Rex WaRNER: Yet it is not only Alcibiades but Pericles also who differs 
most profoundly from Sir Henry Curtis. 

M.G.: Augustus was not a combination of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and a Guards Officer. 

A STUDENT: Augustus, otherwise known as St. Augustine. 

Attitude No. 4: The attitude that pre-classical civilizations and ‘the non- 
Western majority of Mankind, which Western Man had temporarily 
reduced to the status of flora and fauna’ (guess who wrote that) may be 
wholly ignored. 

Attitude No. 5, described by C. Day Lewis: That peculiar kind of 
Latin-derived pidgin English which infects the style of so many 
classical scholars. 

M.G.: A cognate fault is the excessive use of ancient technical terms without 
first carefully considering whether they mean anything to the majority of one’s 
hearers or readers. But I personally believe, though this is a rash expression 
of opinion, that the literary style of classical scholars is, on an average, clearer 
than that of most other scholars. 

Attitude No. 6, suggested by T. S. Extot: Had they deceived us 

Or deceived themselves, the quiet-voiced elders, 
Bequeathing us merely a receipt for deceit ? 
The serenity only a deliberate hebetude— 
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EvELyNn Waucu: Scott-King was a school ‘institution’ whose precise and 
slightly nasal lamentations of modern decadence were widely parodied. 

M.G.: Two excellent films, Terence Rattigan’s ‘The Browning Version’ 
and the Swedish ‘Frenzy’ may unintentionally have fostered the erroneous idea 
that most classical teachers are fusty, pathetic or downright queer. Rattigan’s 
schoolmaster deserves much sympathy; but his Swedish colleague 1s nicknamed 
Caligula. 

It is, of course, true that appreciation, as well as scholarship, 1s needed to 
obtain and transmit accessibility to the classics. But unfortunately poets (for 
example)—with a few exceptions such as Mr. Eltot—are more and more rarely 
able to understand the ancient languages well enough to see what their literatures 
mean. So nowadays hardly anyone except the classical scholar has the entrée to 
the classics. It 1s imperative, therefore, that he should do both jobs—that he 
should mobilize not only his scholarship but also the full amount of sensibility 
of which he is capable. After all, as A. E. Housman sacrilegiously observed, 
‘we are not all as easily found out as Bentley’. 

But there is a distinct limit to the amount of humble-pie a classical 
teacher ought to eat. It is quite possible for him, falling over backwards in his 
attempt not to be stuffy, to become too un-stuffy. For example, if I may introduce 
a personal touch, I do not agree with suggestions that a book about the central 
and permanent features of Latin Literature ought to be too meticulous about 
including the poetry of the fourth, fifth and later centuries A.D., however good 
it may be. Again, the psychological approach to classical writings, though it 
has achieved results, is not always productive, and to understand an ancient 
work it is the ancient principles of literary criticism that need to be grasped first. 

Scotland has always called the departments of Latin in its uni- 
versities by the name of ‘Humanity’. Cicero had a lot to do with the 
noble significance of the word, and that is probably the chief reason 
why Cicero is of permanent value. He had learnt that human beings 
belong to a single brotherhood and that it is up to them to be not 
only human but humane. 

Cyrit Conno ty: Jt was Huysmans in ‘A Rebours’ who first dared to 
blow the cobwebs away, and proclaim Cicero a crasher— 

M.G.: I can quite see that Cicero’s extraordinary and fascinating importance 
can only be brought out by very careful presentation. In my opinion the current 
neglect, for educational purposes, of his ‘philosophical’ essays is, from this 
point of view, lamentable. Even decent commentaries on many of them are 
almost unobtainable. 


Cicero learnt this doctrine from the Greeks; the Romans were 
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always learning from Greek writers and putting what they learnt to 
fruitful new artistic uses. 

ANDREW WorDsworTH: We endure such absurdities as that Horatian 
essayist and proconsul of the purest Roman mould, Sir Harold Nicolson, de- 
nouncing all things Roman and finding no virtue in Virgil. 

M. Brunot (1909): Ce pauvre idiome latin et cette littérature stérile et 
médiocre qui n'est dans ses meilleurs oeuvres yu’un pale reflet d’un génie 
étranger. 

But it was the study of the Latin writers that past Scots chose for 
this title not only because of their intrinsic excellence, and suitability 
for human study, but because this literature shows best of all what 
men are capable of doing—good, as well as bad. 

Of course you can dismiss the classics for the moment—for example 
by ignoring what I am saying here—but that will not really keep 
them out of the way. It will not prevent more than half the words 
we most often read from being of Latin origin, and it does not pre- 
vent doctors from writing their prescriptions in Latin, or botanists 
from talking about their plants in Latin, or first-class physicists from 
thinking that they have to know about Greek philosophy. And it 
will not prevent the plots of most of the films and plays you see, and 
many features in the characters of Shakespeare himself, from being 
2,000 years old. 

My Wire: Please refrain, in future, from remarking that the plot is 2,000 
years old every time we go to a play or film. 

ANDREW WorbDswortTH: The ineffable tedium of the Greek Menander 
would have been lost to the world if he had not been imitated by Plautus and 
Terence and so handed on to haunt every play now running in London that has 
a dear old dishonest servant in it. 

M.G.: The titles of modern French plays are repeatedly classical: Girau- 
doux, ‘Electre’, ‘Amphitryon 38°, ‘La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas liew’; 
Cocteau, ‘Oedipe’, ‘Orpheé’ ; Anouilh, ‘Eurydice’, ‘Antigone’, etc. 

And when you rely on the law to protect you as we all of us do 
every day, you are relying on a state of affairs which Greeks and 
Romans between them invented. Americans should find it parti- 
cularly easy to remember what they owe to the ancients. The De- 
claration of Independence itself has many debts, direct or indirect, 
to Greece. Incidentally, too, an astonishing number of American 
place-names are classical. 

W. H. D. Rouse (quoting): There are 2,841 classical towns in the 
United States. There are 24 Spartas and 31 Troys, 8 Funos and 10 Venuses, 
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7 Ciceros, 8 Virgils, 11 Ovids, 21 Horaces, a Calliope, a Hebe and a Siren; 
you may live in Publius, in Ovidius or in Naso. There is Mirabile and Medusa, 
Sub Rosa in Ohio, and Quidnunc in Alabama, a Rara Avis in Mississippi, a 
Disputanta [sic] in Kentucky,’ a Stet in Missouri; Michigan can boast of 
Rome, Romulus, Remus, Rubicon, Brutus and Epsilon—Some bright spirit 
had produced Lempriére’s classical dictionary. 

Perhaps the place-names are not very important, but the other 
survivals are. And those survivals are still with us even if we forget 
them. But why forget them? If we do, we only put ourselves at a 
disadvantage against those who remember them. It is the same with 
any significant part of the past. If I want to know who is going to 
win the Football Cup, I shall clearly be more likely to get it right 
if I have some idea how the teams have been doing previously. And 
if someone set up to be an authority on the relations between Britain 
and Germany, he would clearly be quite useless if he had not heard 
that there had been two great wars. 

That is obvious, but it may seem at first sight that the same argu- 
ment would not apply to so remote a past as that of the Greeks and 
Romans. But actually their remoteness does not make them less of 
a help at all. On the contrary; the fact that the whole thing is over 
makes it peculiarly useful. Because we can see how it began, and 
how it ended—how things turned out. The Greek and Roman story 
is now complete, so when we are hunting for precedents to our own 
problems we have the whole of it to look at. We have, for example, 
the whole story of the Roman Empire, and what could be more 
absorbing than its parallels and warnings to any and every member 
of the British Commonwealth, or the United States, or Russia. 

A Critic (T.L.S.): The circumstances of the modern problem are so 
different as to reduce the historian’s proffered guidance to little more than 
platitudinizing. The topicalities impart to his survey of a past age a certain 
piquancy and poignancy like that which a shop-window display may have for 
a hungry urchin. 

M.G.: This criticism ts valuable in that it makes us take heed not to in- 
dulge in too sweeping or facile comparisons. But it would not by any means 
justify the nihilistic conclusion that the study of historical precedents, of what- 
ever date, is no use at all. If properly interpreted, precedents have helped states- 
men almost as much as antecedents. 

But when we look a little more closely at Greece and Rome, we 
find that we are not only looking at precedents but we are looking 


There is also a Disputana in Virginia, 
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at origins of our own institutions—of ourselves, at an engrossing and 
exciting stage. Our spiritual debt to Athens and Rome is comparable 
to our debt to Jerusalem. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH: But there are so many possible permutations 
and combinations of these diverse elements, so many possibilities of attraction 
and repulsion, that no clear picture of a specific inheritance emerges. The real 
significance of Greece and Rome in European history (according to M. Seidl- 
mayer, a Catholic scholar) lies in the fact that they never have become an 
integral part of the European inheritance, have always remained a ‘foreign 
body’ which Europe could neither digest nor expel. Yet it may be that Sir 
Ernest Barker is right in emphasizing the contributions of Israel, of Hellas and 
of Rome—the personal God of Judaism and Christianity, the Greek conception 
of an ordered and intelligible cosmos, the Roman system of law and order 
binding the members of a human society.* 

C. H. Dopp: The two strains (Greek and Hebrew ways of thought) re- 
main in Christian thinking, and must always remain while the Bible is its 
foundation; the tension can never be resolved by denying the one or the other. 

Or, to consider another theme (and again the objection first) : 

RicHARD Pargs: Let us take the idea of the ‘Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century’. You find one professional historian saying ‘The Renaissance of the 
Jifteenth century was not a really important renaissance; it is the Renaissance 
of the fourteenth or the thirteenth or twelfth century that matters’. Another will 
say, ‘There was no such thing as the Renaissance of the fifteenth century; you 
cannot isolate a single episode in a great process like that. A third will admit 
that the Renaissance of the fifteenth century existed, but will tell _you that such 
a Renaissance was not at all important. 

M.G.: For students of the classics the Renaissance of the fifteenth century 
remains the most important because it was a renaissance of classical learning, 
and because it affected culture so vigorously and so long. Even now its in- 
direct results are still apparent in a variety of ways.* 

However, to-day: 

StR WALTER MoseR.ey: There is a crippling disability which members 
of universities share with other people. This is the disappearance of any 
ground-pattern of common belief and behaviour. 

M.G.: That is one of the chief reasons why classical teachers ought no 
longer to despise Public Relations. 

The character of the classical world as our actual progenitor has 


11 have cheated slightly here, since Professor Barraclough’s sentences were in the 
reverse order. 
? Rhetoric was still taught in France until ¢c. 1885. 
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never been so strikingly apparent as it is in these days of inter-state 
unions, UNO, NATO and so on. For the Greeks and Romans 
between them tried almost every conceivable sort of union. They 
frequently did not work, but that makes them just as useful to us as 
when they did—yet the whole subject is far too rarely discussed— 
for inadequate reasons. 

M.G.: Already in 1862, E. A. Freeman observed that research on this topic 
had been discouraged owing to disillusionment caused by the American Civil 
War. Soon afterwards it was discouraged again by the federation of Germany. 
Researchers in many countries lost heart when a government which they did 
not favour happened to have become the most conspicuous federation; whereas 
conversely, certain other historians allowed German institutions to flavour too 
much their study of ancient federalism. 

For text-books all too often have a time-honoured preference for 
the combative rather than the constructive events—for transient 
political intrigues and military manoeuvrings (which, since weapons 
have changed, are often of little topical interest unless treated as part 
of grand strategic operations). 

The classics have a wonderful chance to show the world their 
evidence about inter-state relations and psychologies. We obviously 
need all the help we can get in this matter. Sir Winston Churchill, 
whose practical experience has not been exactly brief, is continually 
aware of this: he insists that it is essential for a statesman to know 
the past. 

And whatever abstract theories of history may say, that is really 
why most people study the past—to get help in their own lives. And 
this is perfectly natural. But it does mean that we certainly have to 
select from the past, and present it in accordance with the needs 
of 1955. Some people recoil from this because they are rightly afraid 
of distorting history, but there is no need to do so and this has led 
too many expounders of antiquity to the opposite extreme of failing 
to relate the past to the present, even when their audiences or readers 
would find this aspect of the past most illuminating. 

E. Meyer: The selection of facts depends upon the historical interest taken 
by those living at the present time. 

M.G.: (a) Advanced ancient history, (b) elementary ancient history for 
adults and adolescents, and (c) elementary ancient history for children, are three 
kinds of history totally different in substance, method and purpose. It will only 
cause frustration and failure if anyone of these kinds of history is purveyed 
without full understanding of its differences from the other two (my propaganda 
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is designed to fall into (b) class). I expect the same applies to historical studies 
in general. I understand that Professor Butterfield has recently pointed to the 
fundamental distinction between (a) or (a + 6) and (c). 

One particular modern advantage of classical literature is this. 
If people read it they ought to be less easily subject than they might 
otherwise be to a modern curse—the downright black or white 
statement: ‘the unsatisfactory state of the world is entirely due to 
the Labour (or Conservative) Party’: ‘all foreigners are unreliable’ ; 
‘British food is always best (or worst)’; and so on. Sometimes it is 
true one can definitely spot victims and pestilences. But on many other 
occasions, snap judgement is not manly, as is often thought; it is just 
wrong. One thing that can, I believe, be said of those who have 
studied the classics is that some of them are more reasonable and 
more tolerant than most people just because, like Socrates, they know 
that they do not know all the answers. 

J. CG. Frucex: Intolerance is closely connected with prejudice, prejudice 
being a judgement formed without due knowledge and consideration of the facts. 
Prejudice is a subject which has much engaged the attention of psychologists 
in recent years. 

Modern research about the classics—and I find it surprises many 
people to learn that there is a great deal of modern research, even 
in this antique subject—is always stressing this point. When the 
Roman historian Tacitus assails the emperor Tiberius, we know 
nowadays that there is a good deal to be said on both sides. When 
the Emperor Augustus praises himself, we are now acutely conscious 
that there might also be another story which he has succeeded in 
suppressing. Yet, even so, the cunning distortions of the two men 
are intensely useful to us—when we are on our guard against them-— 
just because this knowledge helps us to recognize the same thing 
when we meet it to-day. 

Our grandparents were not subjected to anything like the same 
pressure-advertising as we are concerning this or that shoddy product 
or this or that way of life. Probably that is why they were a bit slow 
in summing up people like Augustus or Caesar—and their slowness 
has left a heritage. Yet our ancestors might already have noticed 
that there were strange differences between the ways in which history 
was taught in different countries. Who won the Anglo-American 
War of 1812? The national history books tell different stories. But 
both sides cannot have. I do not know the answer. Nor do I know 
whether Fontenoy was a ‘draw’ or a defeat. The point is, however, 


' 
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that we should be on our guard against the first thing the written 
or spoken word tells us. 

Classical scholars can hardly be described as infallible, but they 
ought to be less readily deceivable than most people; because they 
have in front of them an array of earlier events, words, deceptions— 
and warnings, for some of the ancients were perfectly well on their 
guard. ‘Don’t drink and remember not to believe what you’re told’, 
says a character in a comedy of Epicharmus. 

BERTRAND RussELL: Education should be designed to counteract the 
natural credulity and the natural incredulity of the uneducated. Few things are 
more useful in a citizen of a democracy than skill in detecting, by reading 
newspapers, what it was that took place. 

Thucydides pointed out with shattering acuteness how, in a 
quarrelsome world, people were deceived by words twisted into 
strange new meanings—just like ‘liberty’ and ‘liberal’ and ‘peace- 
loving’ to-day. And ‘democrat’ is obviously another of what A. P. 
Herbert calls these ‘witch words’ of classical derivation, only capable 
of attaining substance through an undertaking of the classics. 

FoRMER Mixirant LEADER OF BritisH STRIKEs (at conversation 
overheard in Middle East): J am a thorough democrat. 

LEADER OF Mipp_eE EAsteRN OnE-Party State: So am I. 

M.G.: I fave said little about democracy or freedom in my text not because 
I minimize the unique classical contribution to the idea of liberty but because 
the question of democracy and freedom in the ancient world is such an extremely 
complex one, hardly suitable for brief generalizations at a non-technical level. 
For example, when we trace back some of our humanistic democratic ideas to 
Greece we are also obliged to trace back to the same source many highly 
un-humanistic aspects of Russia. 

Now to obtain this particular enlightenment from the classics, it 
is not enough to read about the ancient world. It is not even enough 
to read the ancient writings in translations, though in the last few 
years E. V. Rieu has edited (and written) much better translations 
than have been available previously. It is necessary to know the 
languages too, or at least one of them. The full meaning of, for 
example, Aeschylus or Tacitus is very difficult to convey or grasp 
in English. Their full significance is only apparent in their own 
languages. 

Str Maurice Bowra: Translation is the essential discipline of the 
classical system and makes it what it is. 

M.G.: Unfortunately it 1s hindered because there is an astonishing dearth— 
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Sor which classical scholars or publishers are greatly to blame—of up-to-date 
commentaries even on some of the most important Greek and Latin works. 

I am afraid that any benefit to be derived from this seems pretty 
remote when one is grappling with the genitive plural of table or 
dormouse. 

A HEapmastTER: Boys, this term you are to have the privilege of reading 
the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles, a veritable treasure-house of grammatical 
peculiarities. 

H. I. Marrou: On a le droit de souhaiter de voir notre enseignement 
élémentaire abandonner TV orniére du vieux Denys le Thrace, cette analyse si 
FSormelle, st superficielle des instruments du langage, pour s’inspirer plutét de 
notre science linguistique, discipline, on le sait, non-classique, puisqu’il faut 
plutét chercher, cas assez rare pour étre souligné, ses origines premiéres hors 
de la Mediterranée chez les grammairiens sanscrits. 

M.G.: On this criticism I do not feel qualified to speak, but I have noticed 
with distress the complete lack of sympathy which classical and non-classical 
philologists often feel with each other’s methods. It does, however, seem to be 
the case that students can derive little benefit from university classical courses 
unless they have been properly grounded in more or less old-fashioned grammar 
at school. 

Yet these endings, these inflections are a curiously valuable part 
of this struggle to see through what is bogus in language, because 
they force one to look at the words with quite exceptional attentive- 
ness. When a Roman said ‘of the tables’, he had no word for ‘of’. 
So the only hope of getting at the meaning lies in the main word 
itself, by looking at its internal content, which is richer than it is in 
modern languages. And practice in this creates a habit of looking 
at any and every word a lot more carefully. 

Perhaps I might offer an illustration. “There are tears of things’ is 
a famous saying in the first Aeneid: sunt lacrimae rerum. But clearly, 
‘there are tears of things’ is totally inadequate as a translation of 
this most haunting phrase, in which there are all the sorrows of the 
world. I have seen it suggested that as many as twenty-four words 
are needed in English to convey anything like its full meaning. 

W. F. Jackson Knicurt: ‘sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi, sunt lacrimae 
rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt’ seems to mean, in prose, not much less than, 
‘There is no denying that even in this far land honour gets its due, and they 
can weep at human tragedy; the world has tears as a constituent part of it, as 
and so have our own lives, hopeless and weary; and the thought how things have 
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always their own death in them breaks our hearts and wills and clouds our 
vision’. 

But I have quoted it not just to show the brevity of Latin but to 
illustrate how closely one has to look at what relatively few words 
there are—with all the penetration one can muster—to get at their 
meanings. And the result of this is that one finds oneself looking 
equally intensely at our own less inflected but no less deceptive 
modern languages, and when one does this then one is less at the 
mercy of some of the worst hazards that face us to-day. 

M.G.: A good, unemotional discussion of the ‘Transfer of Training’ doc- 
trine would be very useful. 

Lieut. H. W. Rircers, of the Navy Pre-Flight School, formerly 
at the University of Iowa: All students should have one year of Latin, and 
more if possible, and their teachers should work them hard. 

One of the leading thinkers of this century, A. W. Whitehead, has 
said that at a certain stage of anyone’s career Greek and Latin are 
a better training in logic than even the study of logic itself, because 
of the extremely valuable concreteness of these languages. And 
Whitehead was not just a classic blowing the trumpet of his own 
subject. His work lay in quite other fields, mathematics and philo- 
sophy. An earlier philosopher, Schopenhauer, had said: “The man 
who knows no Latin is like one who finds himself in a fair neighbour- 
hood in misty weather. His horizon is very narrowly restricted.’ This 
sort of evidence is particularly useful because these men, not being 
teachers of the classics, had no axe to grind themselves. 

The ancient writers have set us literary standards which may not, 
indeed, be the only possible standards—as was thought for centuries 
—but which can only with the utmost hazard be despised or ignored. 

MatTTHEW ARNOLD: If we do not admire Livy, Virgil, Raphael, Michael- 
angelo, we ought not to follow our own fancies but to study them until we 
know how and what we ought to admire. 

On the other side: 

W. H. AupDEN: Originality no longer means a slight personal modification 
of one’s immediate predecessors. It means the capacity to find in any other work 
of any date or locality clues for the treatment of one’s own personal matter. 

The ancient literatures contain much that is very beautiful. But 
in these days most people do not get the time or opportunity for 
their prolonged aesthetic appreciation. 

M.G.: A pretty poor and brief reference to the beauty of these literatures, it 
will be said. But nowadays the number of people who BoTH (a) understand 
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them well enough to enjoy them aesthetically AND (b) are endowed with 
sufficient powers of aesthetic enjoyment is exceedingly small—very much smaller 
than the audtence at which my hypothetical propaganda 1s addressed. Wishfully 
thinking teachers, however, have certain consolations ready: 

G. F. Brapsy: All unknown you were slowly waking 

Strange new music within the brain. 

FRASER’s MaGazine (Oct. 1866): Many are the women who under- 
stand Greek and Latin but keep it a profound secret, except for their intimate 
friends. 

So I have tried to suggest the quite other reasons why the classics 
ought to be part of 1955—just as they were part of 1866, but the 
reasons have partly changed since then, and so our emphasis too 
ought to have changed more than it has. 

The classics have less need and less excuse to remain static than 
almost any other branch of learning. They are vastly many-sided 
and have something for everyone and for every epoch. 

The subject changes shape, moves on, and eternally needs to be 
presented afresh. 

T.S. Extor: For the pattern is new in every moment 

And every moment is a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been. 

R. R. Botcar: What we find in each generation is not a new attitude to 
the classics, but a complex of inherited attitudes and methods that are pro- 
gressively modified. 

M.G.: It becomes continually clearer that the task of research even on the 
central subjects is infinitely far from complete. 

And, if people ever finally decide that, because science has so 
greatly advanced and is so greatly important, we can do with less 
classics, then they are with deliberate blindness depriving themselves 
of one of the things that could help them to get through these 
difficult years. 


Norte: I owe much gratitude to the following for their involuntary appear- 
ance at my symposium: 


W. H. Auden, The Mint, 11; G. Barraclough, Inquest on Europe (The 
Listener, 8.7.54); R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage, 1954; Sir M. Bowra, 
Presidential Address to the Classical Association, 1945; M. Brunot, quoted in 
Modern Language Teaching, July 1909; Cyril Connolly, Sunday Times, 19.9.54; 
C. H. Dodd, Hebrew and Greek Ideas in the Bible, Times Bible Supplement, 
Aug. 1954; T. S. Eliot, East Coker I1; Sir F. Fletcher, Presidential Address 
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to the Classical Association, 1946 (quotations from G. F. Bradby and C. H. 
Sorley); J: C. Flugel, The Psychology of Toleration (The Listener, 16.9.54); 
A. E. Housman, Introductory Lecture at University College, London, 1892; 
W. F. Jackson Knight, Roman Vergil; C. Day Lewis, The Georgics of Virgil; 
H. I. Marrou, Formation de Esprit, lecture at Copenhagen, Aug. 1954; 
Sir W. Moberley, The Universities and Cultural Leadership (Walker Trust 
lectures on Leadership, X1, St. Andrews), 1951; R. Pares, The Historian’s 
Business (Town and Gown Lectures, 11, Edinburgh), 1953; Lieut. H. W. 
Ritgers, quoted in Classical Journal, 1943; W. H. D. Rouse, What’s the Use 
of Latin (Latin Teaching, June 1950); Bertrand Russell, a lecture in Paris; 
M. Seidlmayer, Das Mittelalter; Rex Warner, Eternal Greece; Evelyn Waugh, 
Scott-King’s Modern Europe; A. Wordsworth, New Statesman and Nation, 


24.9.54. 


NOTE BY EDITOR: The two further articles in this series, which will be published in the 
May issue are: 

L. C. KNIGHTS: The Claims of English 

A. R. BURNS: ‘Arts’ in Disintegration 
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CHANGING PATTERNS OF 
STUDENT RECRUITMENT IN ENGLAND 


F. D. Klingender 
Lecturer in Economics, University of Hull 


To stupy the effects of the Education Act of 1944 on English 
university life is one of the aims of the survey which the Committee 
of the Vice-Chancellors and Principals is now conducting. But use- 
ful preliminary data on this problem have already been published, 
as a result of two enquiries among university entrants in the sessions 
of 1947-8 and 1952-3, by PEP (Political and Economic Planning).' 
The figures published by PEP for the students’ parental occupa- 


tions may be summarized under the following three headings to 
show: 


I: The propertied, professional, higher executive and administrative 
classes from which students were almost exclusively recruited until 
the end of the nineteenth century; 

II: The lower middle class, ranging from farmers and shopkeepers to 
clerks, whose children only began to qualify in significant numbers 
for university entry with the provision of secondary education by 
the state from 1902 onwards (one thinks of the hero of Tono Bungay 
as typifying the pioneer representatives of this group: his mother, 
a housekeeper in a big house belonged to the category ‘personal 
service’, he was brought up by his uncle, a small shopkeeper, and 
he entered the Royal College of Science in South Kensington with 
a state scholarship) ; 

III: The manual workers, whose children are the chief, though not of 
course the sole beneficiaries of the new Act of 1944. 


The percentage distribution of these classes among the students 


entering four representative university institutions in 1952-3 was 
as follows: 


ENTRY OF 1952-3 


Men 
Class Camford Red Brick U. Engl. U.C. Welsh U.C. 
I es 67 38 go 2i 
II o. 22 26 42 32 
Ill Ms II 36 28 47 


1 Planning xvi, No. 310, March 1950, and xx, No. 373, Nov. 1954 
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Whereas class I thus still predominated at Camford, its repre- 
sentation among the men ranged from about one-fifth to somewhat 
more than one-third elsewhere, but it was rather more firmly 
entrenched among the women: 


Women 
Class Camford Red Brick U. Engl. U.C. Welsh U.C. 
I ee 48 47 27 
II ba 20 28 36 35 
Ill -_ 7 24 17 38 


The relative weights of classes II and III varied from place to 
place, but it was III that advanced most rapidly between 1947-8 
and 1952-3: 

PERCENTAGE-POINTS GAINED OR LOST SINCE 1947-8 


Men 
I + =F —-10 -3 at) 
II oe +4 —4 -5 -9 
Ill die +3 +14 “+8 +18 
Women 
I ee —2 Oo -3 -15 
II és +2 5 +3 +6 
Ill "e ) +5 o +9 


The extent to which the ‘new’, twentieth-century type of student 
now holds the field may also be shown by the percentages of the 
state-school trained among those who entered the university straight 
from school. As one might expect, these percentages are rather higher 
than those of classes II and III combined: 


ENTRY OF 1952-3 


Men 
Camford Red Brick U. Engl.U.C. Welsh U.C. 
% from LEA Schools .. 37 79 89 98 
%ofClassII+UI .. 33 62 70 79 
Women 
% from LEA Schools .. 45 67 68 94 
%ofClasII+WI .. 27 52 53 73 


What is happening at English universities to-day is thus, clearly, 
a mingling of cultures on a scale never before experienced in this 
country, for instead of being confined, as the earlier invasion of the 
universities by the upper business and industrial classes was, to 


different strata within the propertied section of society, it now 
b 
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embraces substantial numbers of students drawn from the property- 
less classes as well. No wonder there is widespread uneasiness among 
university teachers about methods of selection, problems of adjust- 
ment, the new habit of working for money in vacations and similar 
matters, for no one knows precisely what these social groupings mean 
under present-day conditions in terms of the students’ family and 
home ‘background’, economic position, and general attitude. 

The questionnaire inquiry conducted among students reading at 
Hull in 1951-2 was devised as a pilot-study for the elucidation of 
some of these problems at a small institution which had grown 
rapidly since the war and was therefore liable to reflect the new 
trends in an especially marked form. 

The figures now published by PEP show that the social distribution 
then found at Hull is already typical for the ‘red-brick’ field as a 
whole. To complete the picture further research is indispensable, 
however, more especially at the other end of the scale, in one of the 
old universities, where the problems created by the changed con- 
ditions of university life are more likely to be found among those to 
whom change may appear as a loss of privilege (Bernard Shaw’s 
‘downstarts’) rather than among the ‘new’ students for whom a new 
world of opportunity has been opened. The following are points thus 
put forward for discussion on the basis of the Hull results in full 
awareness of the fact that they view the field as it appears from one 
wing of an extended line, and need therefore to be supplemented 
by other perspectives, if a balanced picture of the situation as a whole 
is to be obtained. 

One of the most interesting questions that arises is what exactly 
the term ‘working-class’ means in this context, more especially since 
the Registrar General and also Professor Glass and his associates in 
their study of Social Mobility are now grouping the ‘non-manual 
routine grades’, the clerks, shop assistants, etc., here forming a part 
of the ‘lower middle class’, with the skilled manual workers. This 
regrouping follows the observation that the social and economic 
distinction between these two strata, which was still very marked 
even in the early 1930s, although Charles Booth had commented on 
their financial assimilation a generation earlier, is at last breaking 
down in the sense that they now tend to lead similar kinds of lives, 
that they intermarry and that now also the sons of clerks often be- 
come manual workers from choice, instead of merely the reverse. The 


1 cf. Yorkshire Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 1, Feb. 1954, and No. 2, July 1954. 
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information given by Hull students regarding the occupations of 
their brothers and sisters, as well as parents confirms this. But the 
returns relating to the size of the family and the type of home are 
even more revealing, for they show that the majority of the students 
questioned came from semi-detached, six-roomed, suburban houses 
inhabited by households of four persons. ‘These results applied to the 
working-class students almost to the same extent as to those from 
classes I and II, so that the home conditions even of class III students 
are far superior to the average for the population as a whole,' 
irrespective of class, as revealed by the one per cent sample tables of 
the 1951 Census. 

The student population only, of course, represents a small minority 
of the relevant age groups in all classes. It might be argued that 
workers who limit their families and value good housing conditions 
sufficiently to pay the higher rents of council houses are also likely 
to have the most intelligent children. But it would be hazardous to 
conclude from this that a method of selection which in fact favours 
this group to so marked a degree comes anywhere near to exhausting 
the potential supply of intelligent candidates of working-class origin. 
That factors other than innate ability and even financial considera- 
tions affect the selection process at each stage—the decisive choice at 
‘eleven plus’, the decision to stay on in the sixth form, the decision to 
apply for a university place—but most of all probably at the two earlier 
stages, is suggested by the remarkably unbalanced distribution of 
occupations among the working-class fathers of students at Hull. It 
is surely very odd that a university situated at one of the greatest 
commercial and fishing ports in the country, where one-third to 
the students are of working-class origin, should have been teaching 
the children of Durham miners, Sheffield steel workers, West Riding 
and Lancashire textile workers, Hull locomotive drivers, London 
busmen, engineers from all over the country and even some farm 
labourers, but not a single docker’s, sailor’s or fisherman’s child in 
1951-2. The milling industry, also very prominent locally, and, 
except for certain skilled grades, the building trade, too, are very 
sparsely represented. But the division cuts right across the traditional 
distinction of skilled from semi- or unskilled occupations, for coal 
miners, steel workers or busmen, all of whom seem exceptionally 
eager to let their children profit from the new educational opportuni- 
ties, are none of them classed as skilled. What seems to count, in 


1 cf. the figures quoted in the Yorkshire Bulletin, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 
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short, in this matter of willingness to climb the educational ladder, 
is the level of aspiration and, conversely, the degree of attachment 
to a given type of work and way of life, attitudes which evidently 
differ not only among individual families, but also among different 
occupations, at least within the working-class. Similar attitudes have 
also, incidentally, been shown in recent studies at Coventry to have 
a marked bearing on problems of town planning and rehousing. One 
need only place oneself in the position of a fifteen-year-old trawler- 
man’s son from the Hessel Road quarter of Hull (where every one 
for miles around lives and breathes fish), who is expected to remain 
a schoolboy, when all his friends go to sea, to appreciate what this 
means in concrete terms. 

The distinction between manual and non-manual occupations 
remains valid, nevertheless, when one seeks to discover the patterns 
of education (in the widest sense of that term) which are traditional 
in the different social strata from which our students come and which 
therefore still affect their scales of values, even though they may 
already have been modified to a greater or lesser degree. 

In the absence of more detailed investigations one cannot, of 
course, be dogmatic on this point, but the education of at least a 
substantial proportion of the fathers in the three groups is likely to 
have conformed more or less to the following patterns: 


I: Upper and upper?middle-class: inculcation of social poise and 
independence (ie. learning to ‘stand on one’s own feet’ emotion- 
ally) through a succession of parent-substitutes, from the nanny to 
the young man’s societies of boarding school and college, linked 
with financial dependence on the family even beyond the uni- 
versity period. 

II: Lower middle-class: ‘keeping oneself to oneself’, as one cannot 
afford the boarding school finishing process, yet must protect one’s 
children from the manners and accents of one’s ‘low’ neighbours 
(‘consequently Little Kipps had no playmates except through the 
sin of disobedience’), and hence straining to climb the educational 
ladder to social advancement, through parental sacrifice or self- 
help, in the state-school system. 

III: Working-class: training in social independence through the rough and 
tumble of street and neighbourhood; continuous emotional support 
by the family until marriage, but ‘standing on one’s own feet’ financ- 
ially at the latest since leaving school (but mostly also to some extent 


? Kuper, et. al.; Living in Towns, London 1954. 
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earlier through newspaper delivery, etc.), that is to say, some ten 
years earlier than in the first pattern. 


The present situation is marked by the following changes in these 
traditional patterns: 


I: Even families in the first class who are making every effort to keep 
their children at boarding schools are finding it proportionately 
more difficult to support them also at the university, so that the 
unquestioned assumption of financial security no longer applies 
to a growing proportion of students from this group. 

II: Students drawn from these strata never could take financial 
security for granted; they sought scholarships or else loans from 
local authorities and other sources, which placed a heavy burden 
on them at the beginning of their careers—consequently their 
position is immensely eased by the present much more liberal 
scholarship provision, as compared, say, with the appalling 1930s, 
when their chances of professional employment, also, were often 
remote. 

III: While the traditional pattern remains in force for the great majority 
of working-class children, it is radically transformed for the minority 
who choose to enter and succeed in passing the qualifying tests for 
higher education. But if these are to retain their self-respect both 
in relation to their parents and to their brothers and sisters already 
at work they cannot possibly abandon the claim to stand on their 
own feet financially, instead of being a burden on their families, 
simply because they continue to go to school and may eventually 
enter a university. 


It follows from these changes that substantial grants are a condition 
for recruitment from classes II and III and also to an increasing 
extent from I. In fact, the proportion of grant-aided students at 
English universities has risen from 38.5 per cent in 1938-9 to 73.8 
per cent in 1951-2, and from this average rate for all institutions 
even the Oxford rate of 71.8 per cent scarcely differs. 

But, quite apart from the multiplicity of the older sources for 
grants, many of which have long ceased to bear any reasonable 
relation to contemporary price levels, the position with regard to the 
chances of obtaining grants in different areas and to the actual rates 
paid still remains chaotic even in the local authority field. At Hull, 
where 97 per cent of the men and 89 per cent of the women received 
grants in 1951-2, the amounts paid ranged from less than £50 to 
over £300, with the following percentage distribution: 
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£ per year Men Women 
-125 .. my! 9 19 
126-175 .. ri 25 20 
176-225 .. 6 57 54 
226 + a - 9 7 


The lowest maintenance cost for a student at one of the halls, 
excluding such necessities as laundry, clothing, shoe repairs, books 
and stationery, was £3 7s. a week for the 31 weeks of the session in 
1951-2. To have lived at the same rate also during the 21 weeks of 
the vacations would have entailed an expenditure of £174 4s. 
which was, in fact, above all but a few of the grants returned in the 
£126-—£175 group of the table. 34 per cent of the men and 39 per 
cent of the women therefore had to supplement their incomes from 
some other source to reach this level. By the following session, 
moreover, the rates charged at the halls had risen to a level at 
which 53 per cent of the men and 67 per cent of the women would 
have failed to reach this standard, if the grants had remained 
unchanged. 

Many middle-class people, including, it would appear, a sub- 
stantial number of university teachers and officials in local education 
authorities, take it for granted that the gap between the scholarships 
and that reasonable minimum of expenditure which is required not 
only for the students’ maintenance and such long-term necessities as 
clothes, but also for at least some of the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion such as books or travel, will be met by the parents. They are 
expected to maintain their studying children at least during the 
vacations, and lower grants are often allotted to students who study 
in their home towns on the grounds that they can live at home in 
term time too. People who make these assumptions are therefore 
surprised to discover how emphatically the majority of the students 
themselves reject this solution, choosing instead to meet this gap 
between grants and expenditure by their own exertions, and accept- 
ing gainful employment wherever they can find it in vacations. Nor 
is this attitude confined to the students of working-class origin: not 
to be a financial burden on one’s family seems really to have become 
part of the modern student’s code of honour—at Hull, at any rate, 
86 per cent of the men and 68 per cent of the women accepted some 
form of paid employment during part of their vacations in 1951-2. 

But, of course, it is in the working-class sector that this attitude 
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is most deeply engrained, and if anyone thinks it unreasonable, he 
would do well to ponder on the late Mr. Rowntree’s remarks, in his 
successive reports on social conditions in York in 1899, 1936, and 
1950, on what he called the ‘poverty cycle’. As late as 1936 it was 
true even in so relatively prosperous a city as York that about half 
the working-class families would sink beneath that appalling stan- 
dard Rowntree called the poverty-line (which is, of course, far lower 
than the minimum level at which a family might even dream of 
having a child at the university), as soon as their third child was 
born. They would rise above it only when the oldest child began to 
earn (at 14-15), to sink back again, when the father ceased to earn 
in old age. Lest it be thought that this sort of thing is impossible in 
the Welfare State, a glance at the report on the new model neigh- 
bourhood of Lansbury (the town planners’ exhibit at the Festival 
of Britain) published by John Westergaard and Ruth Glass in The 
Town Planning Review (vol. xxv, No. 1, April 1954) is recommended. 
Here we are dealing with precisely that section of the working-class 
which is prepared to forego cheap rents because it appreciates the 
benefits of good housing and from which our students also come. 
Yet of the tenants carefully chosen from long waiting lists as reason- 
ably certain to be able to afford the rent charged, an alarming pro- 
portion had to leave again and return to the slums within some 
eighteen months, because that expectation was not fulfilled. They 
were young parents with growing families, and therefore reaching 
that stage in their lives when the old cycle entered its first trough. 
Are we seriously expecting young people, who are only too conscious 
of their parents’ sacrifices for them while they were small, and whose 
brothers and sisters are responsible members of the working com- 
munity, to become charges on their families again in vacations, 
rather than to go out and fend for themselves? Moreover, Rowntree 
pointed out that even at the level of employment and prices prevail- 
ing in 1950, the last trough of the cycle, that reached in old age, 
was still a real menace. Unfortunately the relevance of this for the 
problem of student morale was not appreciated when the Hull 
questionnaires were drafted, so that no question concerning the 
parents’ age was included. It was, however, evident from other 
answers that a substantial proportion of the students’ parents must 
be approaching or even past the normal age of retirement, and that 
this added greatly to the students’ resolve not to be a burden on 
their dwindling resources. This is obviously a point that merits 
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careful investigation, more especially since it applies to classes I and 
II, no less than to class III. 

To link this problem with the students’ alleged inability to devote 
sufficient time in vacations to academic reading is, in my submission, 
a romantic fallacy. The Hull student who obtained an upper second 
in physics, although he had spent his vacations working as a labourer 
all day and serving in his father’s small pub in the evenings because 
his grant was out of all proportion to his maintenance costs, was, 
of course, quite exceptional—a John Henry of modern student life. 
But is there any evidence to suggest that those whose innate love of 
learning we succeed in keeping alive will not now, as they have 
always done, make the time they require for serious study, even 
though they spend part of their vacations earning the money to pay 
for the improving travel or healthy exercise to which they devote 
the remainder? As for the others for whom learning is still, as of 
old, merely die milchende Kuh die ihn mit Butter ernahri—of course, they 
will pounce on this as a more plausible excuse for their failure to 
work, than those they would otherwise have trotted out—if we let 
them get away with it. But why should we? And, at least, by learning 
to look to their own exertions for the financing of their recreation 
and also by gaining some first-hand experience of the ways of life 
of less privileged sections of the community, they will have profited 
from that extra-curricular training for citizenship in a democracy 


which the working-class students have introduced into our uni- 
versities. 
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THE IDEA OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Sir Charles Morris 
III 


The Joseph Payne Memorial Lectures delivered at the College of Preceptors 
in London in February and March 1954 


I want at this point to speak a little about university education 
and the needs of the community. 

To-day Governments in every part of the world are taking a very 
keen interest in universities, and in many countries governments are 
providing most of the money on which universities support them- 
selves. This development gives a new interest to the question, what 
do Governments want to get from the universities in return? Or at 
least to the question, what does the community need to get from its 
universities? 

In the past when universities did not depend upon Governments 
for their means of support, the views of ministers of state and of 
public opinion about the place of universities in the community were 
of interest in a general academic debate, side-by-side with other 
opinions. But the university world could afford to make up its 
own mind about the answer to the question and proceed accordingly. 
It could afford to be very little affected by the thought that its 
answer might not find much agreement in the outside world. But 
nowadays it is of great importance to the universities that they and 
other sections of opinion in the country should come as near as 
possible to seeing eye to eye about their duties and privileges from 
the point of view of the needs of the community as a whole. 

In the first place of course a modern industrial community like 
ours has a very clear and vital need for fundamental research. Long 
experience has shown that fundamental research flourishes in uni- 
versities. More restricted researches, with relatively predictable 
programmes and procedures, can progress faster and more econo- 
mically in more restricted and more regimented establishments. But 
the long-term advance of knowledge, depending as it must on the 
unpredictable flowering of the human imagination, finds its natural 
highway in the universities. Art, as the saying is, is long, and so is 
science; and so is the life of the nation. Governments are concerned 
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with something more than continuing to scramble through the 
predicaments of the next few years. They are concerned also with the 
distant future, and even with the values of eternity. 

They look then to the universities for the safeguarding of the 
advancement of knowledge. But it is not this need of the community 
for good research with which I wish directly to concern myself now. 
I want to devote myself to the needs of the community from the 
university in the field of education. 

It would be convenient for everyone, and especially for the 
universities, if the question were found to be of theoretic importance 
only; that is to say, if it were the case that universities had only to 
continue to go their way as universities, without reflecting much if 
at all about any specific needs in the community, and would be sure 
that just by so doing they would in fact be doing the best that could 
be done. There are perhaps many people who believe that this is so— 
people in many cases who know much of the life of universities. The 
view assumes, I suppose, that university education is a craft or 
‘mystery’, which is now, by virtue of the experience of many univer- 
sities through the centuries, well understood and successfully prac- 
tised. It is subject no doubt to small adjustments here and there to 
meet small changes in circumstances and minor advances in tech- 
niques; but it is fundamentally the same at any rate since the days 
of Plato’s Academy and is unlikely to change very much in the future. 
All that the general community has to do, for its own highest interest, 
is to feed its suitably gifted young men and young women into the 
universities at the right age and to assist them when they emerge 
three or four years hence, to move from one way of life into another— 
to fit themselves in fact into the daily work of the nation. 

This would be a most convenient answer to our question, if it 
were true. We have a Christian culture, and a belief in the dignity 
of the individual man and woman lies very near the root of our 
interpretation of Christian teaching. It is most attractive to us to 
think of education as consisting simply and purely of the encourage- 
ment of the flowering of the individual human spirit. Every man or 
woman has his own abilities and aptitudes, and indeed his own 
vocation; and for those at least whose vocations lead them through 
the university, the university will enable them to find their own 
development. It is not for the state to tell them what to do or what 
to be; it is not for university authorities to direct them here or there. 
All possible roads for the intellectual life should beckon to the young 
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student during his university time, and the university should make it 
as natural and easy as possible for him to see the uniquely right road 
for himself, and make his way along it. So will the true needs of the 
community best be served. 

We have pictured here a world very different from the world of 
the Barlow report. How many doctors do we need, how many den- 
tists, how many physicists and chemists, how many engineers, and 
how many other technologists? Let the universities see to it that they 
provide them. If they need more money to enable them to do so, 
give it to them. Even if it is a great deal of money, it must still be 
given; for the nation’s need for these people is paramount, and 
urgent. 

I think it would be wrong to suppose that there are any great 
divergences of opinion, at any rate in this country, between the 
Government which so largely pays the piper and the universities 
which play the tune. Both I think assume that we have found 
through the universities a workaday solution in principle to the prob- 
lem of the prudent distribution of the youthful talent of the nation. 
There could easily be little differences of opinion between ministers 
or civil servants or public opinion on the one hand and universities 
on the other; and these could cause little controversies from time to 
time and little obstructions and delays in the march of events. But 
in principle there is a wide common understanding and agreement, 
which is, at any rate for some time to come, a sufficient basis for a 
smooth advance towards a common purpose. 

But what are these principles which are so widely accepted? The 
basic principle, put crudely, is that the facilities provided at the 
universities should correspond to the specific needs of the community 
and that then the young men and women will distribute themselves 
effectively to take advantage of the specific facilities offered and so 
continue to meet the national needs, without the necessity for any- 
body to dictate to them where they shall go or to interfere in any 
way. This method of distribution is felt, I think, to be at least as 
efficient as any system of dictation or direction would be, and not 
to be open to the objection that it interferes with the right of the 
individual young man or woman to the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of his own powers in the direction of his own vocation. 

If this system works, its working might be due I suppose to some 
miraculous harmony in nature. For every hole in a university de- 
partment for a medical student or an engineering student there might 
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be, ready to fit into it, a young man or woman with the aptitude 
and vocation to be a doctor or an engineer, and indeed to be that 
particular kind of doctor and engineer. There is probably more 
truth in fact in such a hypothesis than the cynic supposes. The free 
choices of the young probably are caused, by some fortunate alchemy 
in the social and educational system, to correspond fairly approxi- 
mately to the needs of the community; and rough justice is probably 
done to the interests of spontaneity and personality. But to round out 
the approximation the system has its own pressures. It assumes that 
if the would-be doctor fails to find a place in a medical school he 
will turn for instance to dentistry or to veterinary studies, that the 
disappointed physicist will turn to technology or elsewhere, and so 
on. Even university opinion sometimes seems to accept this principle 
so thoroughly as to debate with some nicety whether there are too 
many undergraduates reading, for instance, history, or philosophy 
in the university—as if the community needed just so many graduates 
in history, or so many philosophers, and no more. 

To some this will look like the fragmentation of education run 
mad. And if the fear that there may be too many historians is based 
on a fear of money wasted on unnecessary education, it certainly 
has the character of madness. But when it is based on a shortage in 
the total supply of, let us say, good physicists or good engineers, it is 
at least intelligible. It seems that there are good arguments for 
thinking that the mechanism for the distribution of ability in the 
modern industrial society has for reasons of hard practical necessity 
to be very tightly geared. 

Why should this be so? The twentieth century industrial community 
has moved far from the simple community of the old philosophers. Even 
the day-dreams of modern man of necessity picture a very compli- 
cated way of life in Utopia. And it is obvious to everyone that the 
nation of to-day needs for its maintenance a wider and wider higher 
education, so far as numbers are concerned. In the simple community 
the statesman, the priest, the merchant, the craftsman, the soldier, 
the tiller of the soil—all of them could have lives which could easily 
be idealized, which could indeed in actual living be turned by men of 
ability and spirit into ways which could really satisfy the aspirations 
of the human mind. Almost every one of them could acquire for 
himself the tricks required for his trade by actually practising and 
doing the job; and the natural Utopia for each was a society in which 
he could practise his skill, so acquired, in comfortable circumstances 
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and without over-pressure, so that he could have an hour or two in 
each day to do the other things which his own nature impelled him 
to do—dance, or talk, or go to the play, or whatever it might be. It 
was obvious to parents and to others interested in education that the 
child should not be allowed to embark upon the more serious and 
exacting businesses of life until his body had come to a state of some 
physical maturity and his mind had stretched its faculties in a few 
happy years of play—dancing, running and wrestling, listening to 
poetry and music and folk-tales, and so on. But after this the skills a 
man needed for his trade could be learned on the job, working side 
by side with older men of skill and character; and as for ‘education’ 
in the Socratic sense of the word, this would need to go on through- 
out a man’s life, and the conditions of work and living would or 
should permit it to do so. 

Reduced to its bare bones, Plato’s view was that the only person 
who needed ‘education’ in the Socratic sense for his job, who needed 
to crowd an intensified education into the years of youth before 
beginning on his true life’s work, was the statesman. Even the doctor, 
though he might be fortunate enough to watch distinguished men at 
work, largely learned by practice and experience, or at most by 
apprenticeship—with the result no doubt that men of substance, 
who could choose their medical man and if necessary travel great 
distances to see him, tended to entrust themselves to an older doctor 
of great experience. But the statesman according to Plato must be 
‘educated’. No community can afford to submit itself and its destiny 
to a statesman who is not educated: partly because the statesman 
requires qualities of intellect which can only be acquired if the years 
of youth and greatest development are devoted to education, but 
even more because of the necessity of such education if a man of the 
required intellectual power is to have also the essential qualities of 
character. 

Plato could never turn his mind away for long from the memory 
of the fact that Socrates was put to death because of the effect of his 
teaching on the youth. Plato was far too good a philosopher to accept 
the easy satisfaction of simply blaming the wickedness and stupidity 
of the mob. He knew that many honest and steady citizens did not 
want Socrates to be put to death. They would dearly have liked to 
find some other way out. But they were quite clear—or at least very 
many of them were quite clear—that his teaching must be stopped: 
either he must promise never to teach again, or he must go into exile, 
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or he must be put to death. Of these three ways Socrates chose the 
third; and so he died. As the foundation of the whole of his philo- 
sophy Plato had a tragic situation second only to one other in the 
history of the world and of human thought. 

Plato never concealed from himself that the intensified ‘education’ 
of able young men was dangerous. He had before him the evidence 
of the lives of Alcibiades and of Critias, to mention two of the famous 
pupils of Socrates; and the more he thought about the nature of 
man and the principles involved in this education, the more he was 
able to see reasons why it was dangerous. But even so he thought that 
for the future statesman the risk must be taken; such education was 
absolutely necessary for him, in the interests of the community he 
would serve. The intensive development of mental powers at the age 
of youth is in any case dangerous, and the statesman must practise 
himself in youth in thinking about matters of which it is absolutely 
necessary he should think before he comes to his life’s work, at an age 
when he cannot have had the experience of life, and with it the tough- 
ening of moral fibre, which would help him to good and balanced 
judgment. Yet even so the statesman must be educated. 

In passing we may note that in the great renaissance of English 
education in the latter part of the nineteenth century the ancient 
universities swallowed this Socratic and Platonic doctrine hook, 
line and sinker, and are commonly credited with having produced 
two or three generations of administrators and public men who by 
their work all over the globe have won the admiration of the world. 
Not that they were more than human of course, or right in all their 
judgments; not even that the philosophy on which their service was 
confidently based would now command much allegiance. It was 
simply that their work, humanly speaking and judged in comparison 
with other times and other cultures, was esteemed as a high achieve- 
ment of the human spirit. These men showed characteristically some 
of the great human virtues which are most necessary to public wel- 
fare, and they maintained them against circumstance throughout 
their working lives. 

To speak of university ‘education’ in this way will strike many 
to-day as high-flown. When we talk of the universities we are apt to 
think of quite other things. Is this because we now think that uni- 
versity education cannot, and never could, give these virtues? Or 
because in the modern community there is no time or need for them? 
Or because, important as they are, there are other things, the secur- 
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ing of which will exclude education for these virtues, and which 
in our modern situation are more important still? 

But I have anticipated my argument, and I must go back to the 
point from which I digressed. I was posing the question, why is it that 
the distribution of intellectual ability in the modern industrial 
society has to be so tightly geared? Why do we take it for granted 
that every young man, if not indeed every young woman, of high 
ability and suitable temperament must be swept into the university 
and when there must be induced, by everything short of foul means, 
to pursue the particular kind of self-development and acquire the 
beginnings of the particular kind of training which are required for 
the job which the needs of the community require him to do for the 
duration of his working life? Why does the state have to take so much 
interest, and ask the university to take so much interest, in the deter- 
mination of the question whether a particular young man shall or 
shall not go to the university, and exactly what course he shall pursue 
when he gets there? 

On the face of it the general answer must be that there is something 
about modern industrial society which makes it need far more per- 
sons than used to be needed, and indeed more persons than can at 
present be produced, who have had in the years of youth the ad- 
vanced education or training which universities can provide. The 
reason that is most commonly given for this is the part which is 
played by science in modern life. It has become clear from experi- 
ence that society cannot take sufficient benefit from science in its 
industry, its commerce, its administration and its government by 
having its affairs conducted by a comparatively small number of 
brilliant scientists. There was a time, not so many decades ago, when 
it seemed to most thinkers that the pattern of the future might be 
that the work of the world would be done by brilliant machines with 
a few brilliant men in control, and that nothing beyond this would 
be needed but a mass of almost slave labour. But if so, nobody thinks 
this to-day. To-day everybody accepts the need that in every sphere 
of activity persons with a good basic knowledge of science are needed 
‘right down the line’ as the industrialists say. Really immense num- 
bers of people, and not merely a few who are especially able, or 
especially imaginative, or especially dynamic, must in the national 
interest have a good scientific education. 

It so happens that by the dispensation of nature a good basic 
scientific education can best be acquired at about the age which 
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had already come to be accepted as the age at which young men and 
young women go to the university. It cannot in general be acquired 
much younger; and, also in general, if it has to be acquired later in 
life it will be with greater difficulty. By and large, the acquisition 
of knowledge and techniques in basic science does not demand wide 
experience in the problems of living, and it can well, and perhaps 
best, be gained in a continuous and intensive course of study. So far 
then as what the community needs in its young men and young 
women is a good basic education in science, the universities seemed 
pre-destined to supply the need. 

Taking the cue from this philosophy the universities could work 
out, and progressively improve, brilliantly conceived courses of in- 
tensive training which had the great advantage of working with, 
and neither against nor across, a natural stream of intellectual 
development of the young human creature. Ability for the most 
advanced mathematics flowers very early: and ability for under- 
standing the basic principles of physics, chemistry and biology comes 
hardly later. With the help of a well-designed course the young man 
can go far and fast in the undergraduate years; and he finds this 
exhilarating and satisfying. Moreover it is as well that he can go 
quickly, for he knows well that in relation to what he needs for his 
work in life he is still only learning his alphabet; he has a whole 
language yet to build upon this alphabet; he has the fundamentals 
of one or more of the applied scientific disciplines to learn and prac- 
tise yet. This will take him two or three more ‘academic’ or semi- 
academic years in addition to those he has spent on the pure sciences; 
and it adds up to a long time in all. He has a long time to go, and he 
will seem to himself to be getting very old in years, before he can 
‘get to work’ for himself in life, whatever that work may be. 

It is not surprising that the universities have settled down with 
gusto to this task of providing these intensive courses of training in 
the sciences, nor that they have found it exhilarating, as the young 
men and young women have found it exhilarating, to discover how 
well they can do it. They have naturally felt satisfaction in the 
consciousness that what society needs they can produce so well, even 
if not in sufficient numbers; and they have entered into the task of 
increasing the intensity and speed of the training they can give in 
science almost with a hue and cry. And they are in one way doing 
no violence to the natural growth of their pupils in doing so. It suzts 
the young human being to work at advanced mathematics in his 
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last years at school, leaving only very advanced mathematics indeed 
to be done, if at all, at the university. It suits the young man to take 
his physics and chemistry fast and intensively in his undergraduate 
years, and it stretches his intellectual powers only beneficently to 
do so. And the whole scheme is well in accord with natural desires 
and aspirations of youth. They like it, if nobody persuades them 
otherwise; and of course that is why they do it so well. 

Whether what the young so easily like is the best thing for them, 
or the best thing for the community they are going to serve, is another 
matter. Our grandfathers would have said, I think, that if in the way 
of high education this sort of thing is all there is to be done, it should 
not take a university to do it. It could be done as well, or perhaps 
better because with more concentration, in technical institutes—I do 
not say technical colleges because so many technical colleges, actually 
so named, nowadays seek in their turn to become very much more 
than institutes. If this is really all that a university does, then it is no 
longer a university. The question whether this is true or not has be- 
come the most fundamental educational question for the universities 
of our generation. 

Let us stick closely to educational matters, which are our subject 
in this article. We are not asking whether a true university, with a 
full university life of its own, is necessary to those who are perform- 
ing the great tasks of research which are done in universities. We are 
asking whether the education of the young men and young women 
as it is conducted nowadays in the light of the needs of our modern 


community is assisted or hindered by the fact that they are full 
members of the university. 














ADMISSION AND SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


S. R. Dongerkery 
Registrar, University of Bombay 


It would, perhaps, be true to say that none of the Commonwealth 
universities has till now been able satisfactorily to solve the problem 
of the admission and selection of students. The complexity of the 
problem differs, no doubt, from university to university, but so long 
as the number of applicants for admission exceeds the number of 
places available in a university, some workable method of selection 
has to be devised which will provide the universities with the most 
suitable type of student, while doing substantial justice to the appli- 
cants. All are agreed, I think, that the guiding principle of 
selection ought to be whether the candidate selected is likely to 
make the fullest use of the opportunities which a university educa- 
tion affords. It will also be agreed that the selection of students is 
the prime responsibility of the universities themselves, which should 
be untrammelled in making the selection. On his side the student 
must have the right to choose his university, subject, of course, to 
his satisfying the criteria laid down by the university, so long as 
these criteria do not include wealth and social position. 

I propose to confine myself to the problem of selection with which 
my own university and the other universities in the State of Bombay 
are faced. To begin with, it is both an urgent and a complicated 
problem. The demand for university education in its several branches, 
especially in engineering, chemical technology, medicine and 
commerce is becoming more and more clamant, and each year we 
witness the spectacle of hundreds of applicants for admission to these 
important departments of study being refused admission, either for 
lack of the necessary qualifications or for want of accommodation. 
The State of Bombay and the country as a whole require an increas- 
ing number of civil, mechanical, electrical and chemical engineers, 
technologists, doctors and commerce graduates. It is, therefore, a 
pity that the colleges and university departments are packed to 
capacity and consequently obliged to close their doors to quite 
sizable numbers of applicants for want of accommodation or facili- 
ties in the shape of equipment or clinical material. Government and 
public-spirited citizens can, no doubt, ease this problem, to some 
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extent, by helping to establish more colleges or extend existing ones 
by providing them with additional buildings, equipment and staff. 
But what about admissions which the colleges and university depart- 
ments make annually from among the large numbers clamouring 
for places in these institutions? Is the method of selection adopted by 
them satisfactory? If not, can it be improved? These are equally 
urgent and important questions; let us see what attempts have been 
made to solve them. 

For the purpose of this discussion I have divided the institutions 
into the following categories: (1) medical colleges, (2) engineering 
colleges and department of technology, (3) commerce colleges and 
(4) arts and science colleges. Except for the departments of economics, 
politics, sociology, statistics and chemical technology, which are 
maintained by the University, the teaching in medicine, engineering, 
commerce, science and arts is provided in the affiliated colleges. 

There are three medical colleges in the City of Bombay and three 
more in the Universities of Poona, Gujarat and Baroda in the State 
of Bombay. Of these six colleges, four are maintained and managed 
by the State Government, and two by the Municipal Corporation 
of the City of Bombay. Admissions are made only once a year. 
Applications for admission to the State Colleges are made to the 
Surgeon-General with the Government of Bombay and not to the 
Principals of the Colleges. Admissions to the Municipal Colleges are 
made by the respective Principals. The methods of selection adopted 
for admitting students to these two types of colleges vary. The mini- 
mum qualifications for admission in either case are the passing of 
the Intermediate Science examination of a statutory Indian univer- 
sity with chemistry, physics and biology as essential subjects and the 
completion of the age of 17 years before the commencement of 
the second term. The Surgeon-General makes his selection on the 
basis of the applicant’s performance at the Intermediate Science 
Examination, modified by his college career, his school certificate 
marks and the number of attempts, or delay between attempts at the 
School Certificate and the Intermediate Science examination. The 
applicant gets credit for service in the National Cadet Corps or 
participation in hockey, football or cricket teams, in other major 
games, or in intercollegiate tournaments. A small percentage of seats 
is reserved for what are known as ‘backward class’ students and 
students from South Africa, Afghanistan, Nepal, Burma, Kashmir, 
Siam and Indonesia. The applicants are not interviewed; nor are 
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their school records taken into account. Neither the College Prin- 
cipal nor any member of the teaching staff has any voice in the 
selection. In the Municipal Colleges the Principal interviews some, 
but not all, applicants. The object of these interviews is to verify the 
information given in the applications, and only applicants securing 
high totals at the Intermediate Science examination are interviewed, 
but even after interview the admissions are made on the basis of the 
academic record, and applicants who may not make a good im- 
pression at the interview are admitted, provided that their academic 
record is good. The average annual percentage of failures among the 
students of the Bombay Colleges at the first M.B., B.S. examination, 
calculated on the basis of the figures for the last three years, varied 
from 39 to 56, which is rather disappointing, especially when it is 
borne in mind that the admissions were, as a rule, made on the basis 
of the academic record of the applicants. It is not surprising that the 
Principals of the three medical colleges in the City of Bombay con- 
sider the method of selection as unsatisfactory. They all recommend 
that applicants for admission to the medical colleges should be sub- 
jected to tests to determine their aptitude for the medical profession. 
For instance, the possession of general knowledge, powers of observa- 
tion, manual dexterity, integrity, personality and good health are 
indispensable qualities for medical practitioners. Without inter- 
viewing the candidate to obtain detailed information about his 
cultural background and environment and to assess his personal 
qualities, it is well-nigh impossible to make a proper selection. ‘The 
task of making a fair selection becomes still more difficult, since the 
number of applicants exceeds the number of available places. The 
average annual number of applicants seeking entrance to the govern- 
ment medical colleges in the State of Bombay during the last three 
years was 1,552 against 287 available places. The number of appli- 
cants who during the same period sought admission to the two other 
City Colleges were 958 and 1,267 against 83 and 62 available places 
respectively. The majority of applicants apply to all the colleges for 
admission in the hope of securing a place in any one of them. Even 
if one were to assume that the total number of applicants did not 
exceed 1,552, the total number of places in all the colleges was only 
432, which meant that an average of 1,120 applicants or 72 per cent 
of the total number of applicants was refused admission every year. 

There are seven engineering colleges in the State of Bombay, three 
of which are maintained by the State Government. In the years 1950 
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and 1951 admissions were made, after interview, by a Joint Admis- 
sion Board, consisting of the Principals of the colleges. The criterion 
for admission was the performance of the applicants at the Inter- 
mediate Science examination, due credit being given for knowledge 
of drawing, previous technical training, N.C.C. training and sports- 
manship. The average number of applicants for admission to the 
colleges was 4,077 while the average number admitted was 818, or 
about 20 per cent. Applicants were asked to indicate their order of 
preference among the colleges. The Admission Board determined 
the quota for the five different universities on the basis of the num- 
ber of candidates appearing for the Intermediate Science examina- 
tion with physics, chemistry and mathematics. The Joint Admission 
Board ceased to function since last year, and admissions were made 
by the Director of Technical Education for the Government Colleges, 
and by the individual Principals for the other colleges, interviews 
being dispensed with. Reservation of seats for backward classes is 
always made. The average percentage of failures in the first-year 
examination was pretty large, namely, about 42 per cent in Bombay, 
Poona and Baroda, 48 per cent in Gujarat and about 59 per cent in 
Karnatak. 

Admissions to the University Department of Chemical Technology 
are made strictly according to the marks obtained by applicants at 
the B.Sc. examination, a second class in the examination being one 
of the conditions of eligibility. Certain quotas are fixed for the 
admission of graduates of the other universities in and outside the 
State. Applicants are not interviewed. Since those admitted are 
already graduates who have gone through a four-year course at the 
University and obtained a good degree in experimental science, it is 
rarely that a selected student turns out to be unfit for the course. 
The ideal thing would, however, be to confirm the selection after 
interview. 

There is a great rush for admission to the two Commerce Colleges 
in Bombay, one of which is a government institution. The course 
leading to the degree of B.Com. is one of four years after the Secon- 
dary School Certificate. In the Government College admission is 
based chiefly on merit as indicated by the performance of the appli- 
cant at the qualifying examination, special consideration being given 
to those who score over 50 per cent of the marks in English. Those 
who pass from Commercial High Schools, provided that they reach 
a certain minimum standard, are preferred to those who pass from 
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the ordinary high schools. In the other college which is maintained 
by a private educational body the Principal has a much wider dis- 
cretion in the matter of admissions, although, as a general rule, 
performance at the qualifying examination is the chief criterion. In 
both colleges special consideration is given to those who have made 
their mark in sports. In both institutions the applicants are inter- 
viewed before admission. The average of the total number of appli- 
cants for the last three years was 1,001 of whom 658 were admitted. 
The results of the first University examination, namely, the Inter- 
mediate Commerce examination, held at the end of the second year 
after admission, are not satisfactory. On the basis of the figures for 
the last three years the average number of failures was 62.6 per cent. 

The problem of selection for admission to the arts and science 
colleges presents certain special features. The number of students 
applying for admission to courses of study in science is definitely 
larger than that of students wanting to take an arts course, mainly 
on account of a widespread belief that a science graduate has a 
better chance of securing employment than an arts graduate, though 
this is not justified by facts. The ablest students prefer the science to 
the arts courses, and even those with moderate ability are not keen 
on obtaining an arts degree. The consequence is that a good few of 
those who are admitted to the science courses find it difficult to con- 
tinue their studies up to the degree stage. The colleges, being aware 
of this fact, have fixed a higher percentage of marks at the qualifying 
examination as the minimum standard for admission, which is as 
high as 60 per cent in the older institutions. The newer colleges, 
which are more concerned with their income from fees than with the 
quality of students they admit, fix a much lower minimum, or none 
at all. All the institutions take into account the applicant’s interest 
in games and sports. Some colleges interview all the applicants; 
others interview those applicants who are on the border line between 
the good and the bad. School records are rarely examined, especially 
since they are not easily available. The interviewing cannot be satis- 
factory on account of the shortness of time intervening between the 
last date for the receipt of applications and the commencement of 
the term. The colleges get barely a fortnight to sort out the applica- 
tions and interview the applicants. The absence of school records is 
a great handicap in making a proper selection. Intelligence testing 
is not resorted to in making the selection. The applicant’s perform- 
ance at the qualifying examination is practically the sole criterion 
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not only of the student’s attainment, but also of his promise. Judging 
by results, which show an appalling wastage through failure at the 
later stages, one would be justified in describing the method of selec- 
tion as unsatisfactory. What, then, is the solution for this unsatis- 
factory situation? Reliable school records and interviews properly 
conducted would appear to be indispensable aids to a proper selec- 
tion, but the schools from which the applicants come vary so widely 
in their standards of efficiency that their records would not be of 
much value in deciding between the claims of applicants from dif- 
ferent schools. This difficulty, coupled with the time element, leaves 
the colleges no option but to base their selection solely or mainly on 
the applicant’s performance at the Secondary School Certificate 
examination. The reliability of interviews has also been questioned. 
To me the best solution, in the circumstances, appears to be to hold 
a stiff test at the end of the first year of the college course with the 
object of weeding out those students who are unfit to proceed further 
with their university studies so as to reduce, if not eliminate, the 
wastage at later stages. Unfortunately, the test which our colleges 
hold at present is far from satisfactory, as is proved by the results 
at the university examinations. The figures for the last three years 
show an average percentage of 49.1 and 37.6 failures at the Inter- 
mediate Arts and Intermediate Science examinations respectively of 
the University of Bombay. The figures for the other universities in 
Bombay State range from 50 per cent to 54 per cent failures at the 
Intermediate Arts and 35 per cent to 41 per cent at the Intermediate 
Science Examination. There is often an unhealthy competition 
among colleges which, in their anxiety to attract students, hold out 
the prospect of certain promotion at the end of the first year. Either 
the colleges must agree to stiffen their tests, or the weeding-out pro- 
cess at the end of the year should be left to the university, which 
would doubtless provide a severe and a uniform test for all those who 
wished to proceed to a university degree. Such an examination used 
to be held in the past. It is worth considering whether the old practice 
should not be revived. 
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PREPARING FOR ISTANBUL 


R. N. Armfelt 
Professor of Education, University of Leeds 


RECENTLY, members of fourteen universities situated in twelve 
different countries met in the U.S.A. to transact the business of the 
International Association of Universities. Because citizens of the 
U.S.A. are nothing if not hospitable the party, in the space of a 
fortnight, visited twelve universities, joined in the bicentennial cele- 
brations of Columbia University, and exchanged views with repre- 
sentatives of the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Between 
times they discussed the business which had brought them together. 
Even this was not the sum total, for the party, with one or two 
exceptions, travelled together, exchanging views in several languages, 
in such varied surroundings as the ‘Congressional’ on its way from 
New York to Washington, in the football stadium of the University 
of Illinois, and high over the Alleghany mountains. It may seem 
remarkable that in such circumstances the party ended with stronger 
mutual attachments than they began. They were never, perhaps, 
more closely knit than when an engine ‘cut out’ during a flight from 
Chicago to Boston. In the words of one member acclimatized to the 
American scene, the aeroplane had lost some of its ‘motivation’. 

The business of the Board could be broadly described as that of 
recording progress and preparing for the second annual conference 
of the Association to be held at Istanbul in September of next year. 
The full account of what has been accomplished will be presented 
on that occasion. It is permissible, however, to suggest that this has 
proved of far greater extent than had originally been thought 
possible. It has also been less expensive. It is not merely that the 
Association has maintained such publications as its Bulletin and its 
directories of information; that it has published papers under such 
titles as “Three Aspects of University Development Today’ (Decem- 
ber 1953) and ‘Health at the University’ (June 1954); and that it 
has encouraged researches leading to the compilation of a list of 
equivalences of university degrees and diplomas recognized in 
Western and Mediterranean Europe. It has answered, also, in- 
numerable questions sent to it from all over the world. The best 
assurance of the value attached to these services has been the growth 
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of the Association’s membership, and the readiness of the members 
to pay their subscriptions. The Secretary reported that on 21 Septem- 
ber 1954, the membership had reached 190, with three associate 
members. UNESCO has contributed generously to the association’s 
funds. 

The meeting with representatives of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education took place in delightful circumstances at the 
Princeton Inn. The Board were invited to give their impressions of 
their tour and particularly to criticize. It is a fact that nearly every 
member who spoke prefaced his criticisms with the statement that 
he would have preferred to admire. It was, in any case, obvious that 
impressions gained of twleve universities in as many days were bound 
to be superficial, if not confused. In obedience, however, to kind 
hosts, the criticisms were offered. It had been impressed on the Board 
on many occasions that the American people were looking hopefully 
towards a rapid increase in the university population. Their spokes- 
men had not hesitated to use the phrase ‘mass education’. European 
representatives wondered whether the ‘mass’ and the ‘few’ could 
ever be taught satisfactorily together—whether, in fact, the concept 
could have any reality without a complete change in the whole idea 
of what a university meant. The question was raised whether the 
American students were not ‘coddled’. The Board, it may be said, 
had remarked on the deep-piled carpets and soft chairs, the glittering 
cafeterias and the comprehensive plumbing which had been charac- 
teristic of many of the buildings they had seen. By way of contrast, 
representatives from the United Kingdom spoke with a mixture of 
pride and despair of the formidable expeditions necessary in some 
colleges of our older universities before the enjoyment of a bath 
became possible. Were American students given sufficient en- 
couragement to grow up? Here it was suggested that the clothes 
they wore encouraged juvenility. There was discussion of standards. 
There seemed general agreement that the academic achievement of 
entrants to American universities fell short of that of, say, the United 
Kingdom. It was thought that, probably, the lee-way was soon made 
up. Comparisons were drawn between different views in different 
countries regarding the right mixture of liberal and vocational 
studies thought necessary in the preparation for different professions. 
Discussions of this kind were held unflaggingly for four sessions. It 
was stimulating, after many topics had been disposed of, to hear the 
views of the Italian representative on the American addiction to 
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sport. He spoke seriously on the matter, and then revealed his alarm 
at the possible influences of the feminine cheer leaders who so 
successfully stirred male spectators at football matches. Was it 
becoming, he wondered, in the girls themselves, or safe for anyone 
else? To present a different aspect, he might have referred to the 
magnificent production of ‘Die Fledermaus’ witnessed by the Board 
at the University of Indiana. 

It would be out of place to do more than express appreciation for 
the great generosity of the University of Columbia towards its guests. 
The Convocation held in the Cathedral of St. John, the Divine, was 
magnificent, and a great privilege to attend. Yet it contributed, 
perhaps, a special pleasure to representatives of Cambridge, who 
noted on the programme that their university had been founded 
before that of Oxford. The programme then consoled the latter with 
the suggestion that both of them had been founded before the 
University of Paris. 
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From ScHOOL TO UNIVERSITY 
By R. R. Date. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 21s.) 


When the possible waste or misuse of human abilities becomes too 
costly or dangerous, attention is directed to the problems of accurate 
selection and effective guidance. During the last twenty or thirty 
years, the education of children, the choice of a vocation, com- 
missions in H.M. Forces and appointments to the civil service have 
all been studied in this way and are now quite well documented (even 
though the solutions may be partial). Post-war conditions in the 
universities have raised similar problems. So far, however, most of 
the relevant published material consists of articles and accounts of 
research dealing with a particular and often quite limited aspect of 
the problem as a whole. The great merit of Mr. Dale’s book is that, 
alongside his own investigations, it brings together and carefully 
analyses a mass of research carried out in this country, in the 
Commonwealth and in the U.S.A., covering not only selection pro- 
cedures but the whole business of the transition from school to 
university. The result is a comprehensive, accurate and balanced 
account, enriched by sensible criticisms and suggestions, invaluable 
not only to university teachers and administrators, but also to heads 
of schools, officers of Local Education Authorities and others con- 
cerned. 

Selecting students is an art, but it will be effective only in propor- 
tion as the information on which it depends is gathered by means 
which are precise, clearly understood and properly used. Mr. Dale’s 
scrupulous and critical study of the value in this respect of entrance 
and other examinations, interviews and psychological tests is there- 
fore most helpful. It seems clear that some of the trouble is caused 
by our own lack of understanding of what is involved in the use of 
a particular technique, e.g., the interview. This book provides the 
material for a reconsideration of much current practice and is to 
be warmly welcomed. 


NorMAN Haycocks 
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Tue Latin Lancuace. By L. R. Patmer. (Faber and Faber, 1954. 
£2 55. od.) 

This is one of the most useful books which have appeared in the 
Latin field for some time. Since the publication in 1894 of W. M. 
Lindsay’s book on the Latin language there has been no compre- 
hensive study of the subject in English. Now, in a distinguished addi- 
tion to the ‘Great Languages’ series, its General Editor gives us an 
up-to-date and authoritative account of the history and character 
of Latin. During the last half-century comparative philology has 
developed so much in scope and complexity as to become a realm 
for specialists. Those of us whose interests or professional duties lie 
more on the literary side of Latin have looked for guidance in 
philological matters to foreign authorities, Stolz-Leumann, Meillet 
or, more recently, Devoto. We shall still turn to them on occasion, 
but, for a clear general account Professor Palmer’s book is, and will 
long remain, unsurpassed. Moreover, we now have a work which 
can be put confidently into the hands of students who have not yet 
developed the ability to read modern languages other than English. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first giving an outline 
history of the Latin language, the second consisting of a comparative- 
historical grammar. After considering the prehistory of the language, 
the author discusses the Latin dialects in the light of the earliest 
texts. (Incidentally, a useful Appendix includes the most important 
archaic texts, and references are thoughtfully given, not only to 
C.ILL., but, where applicable, to Ernout’s Recueil.) Colloquial Latin 
is considered with reference to Plautus and Terence, and a long and 
valuable chapter is devoted to the development of the literary 
language. The last two sections of Part I deal with Vulgar Latin 
and Christian Latin respectively, and should remove a number of 
misconceptions. 

Part II is necessarily more austere, and the non-philological reader 
finds himself moving, much more slowly, through the formidable 
and somewhat confusing terms and symbols in which the ‘compara- 
tist’ deals. But Professor Palmer’s lucid and considerate guidance 
sees us safely through the chapters on Phonology and Morphology 
into the final chapter on Syntax, which, more than the rest of the 
book, is, as the author warns us, necessarily selective. There are good 
indices and a serviceable bibliography. Professor Palmer deserves 
our gratitude, not only for filling a serious gap, but for doing it so 
well. E, LAUGHTON 
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REASON AND DIscONTENT: THE TASK OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION. 
By Lyman Bryson. (The Fund for Adult Education, California) 


Most university teachers are not interested in adult education. 
Those who are tend to be either vigorous approvers (‘. . . and we 
should do much more of it’) or suspicious disapprovers (‘. . . and we 
should spend the money on the university’s real work’). 

The Bryson Lectures, as the cover of this well-produced pamphlet 
impressively proclaims them, are addressed primarily to the un- 
interested. They are the first of a series by distinguished speakers 
designed to ‘advance the cause of liberal adult education through an 
annual message to the American people on its importance, its signi- 
ficance, and its implications’. The interested extremists are perhaps 
more likely to read it, however, and both kinds will doubtless have 
their views strengthened by Mr. Bryson’s powerful message. Mr. 
Bryson’s experience has a range unusual (as yet) among English 
academics, for apart from twenty years as a professor of education 
and service in various forms to the American adult education move- 
ment, he has been deeply involved in educational broadcasting in 
sound and vision. He served while still a professor as Director of 
Education to the Columbia Broadcasting System, and founded 
several successful programmes including the famous ‘Invitation to 
Learning’ which has been running for fourteen years. 

In many ways Mr. Bryson seems like an American version of our 
own Albert Mansbridge, filled with a missionary zeal to build a 
bridge between the university and the community. But whereas 
Mansbridge spoke of bridging the gulf between labour and learning, 
Bryson speaks of building ‘a bridge between the power of America 
and the professional mind of America’. The power lies with the men 
of business and technology, who have made the most characteristic 
contribution to American greatness. The gulf between them and the 
world of learning (‘the professional mind’) Mr. Bryson finds deep, 
wide, and disastrous. 

Differences in social and cultural conditions, and the corresponding 
educational needs, make comparative transatlantic judgements dan- 
gerous, but we make them. Reading Mr. Bryson, one is reminded 
of the visiting American adult educators who have reacted strongly 
against the content and temper of much English university adult 
education. They find it too Platonic, anachronistically concerned to 
perpetuate élite culture in the century of the common man. Too 
academic, in fact. Similarly, Mr. Bryson dismisses the idea of an 
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élite culture (which he associates with Mr. T. S. Eliot) as not good 
enough for America, where the tradition of democracy requires edu- 
cation to find and develop excellence in all men. As a democrat, one 
must sympathize; as an adult educator, one must demur. As demo- 
crats we may believe that all men are equal, but as educators we 
soon discover that some are more equal than others—on both sides 
of the Atlantic, surely? 

It is one of the ironies of the life of the university lecturer who is 
engaged full-time in the field of adult education, that he finds him- 
self obliged to use outside the walls arguments very similar to those 
that are sometimes used against him ‘inside’. He is subject to plaus- 
ible pressures from well-meaning students and voluntary associations 
to renounce ‘rigid academic standards’ for the sake of reaching more 
and more of the people who ‘have a right’ to the fruits of learning. 
If he then searches his academic conscience he will probably have 
to deliver a hard saying: after all that teaching skill (and even visual 
aids) can do, the teacher still cannot hope to make the study of 
Keynes, Auden, or Ayer significant and interesting to all comers. 
The adult educator knows that the charmed circle of culture can 
certainly be extended further than some of his immured colleagues 
suspect, but he also knows that it cannot be extended as far as some 
adult educationists and democrats might desire. 

This is where the question of university standards, so much con- 
vassed in English adult education recently, comes in. The university 
may recognize an obligation to ‘get across’ to the community around 
its walls but it must resist the temptation to ‘sell out’ by lowering its 
standards to the point where any number can play. One of Mr. 
Bryson’s lectures is, in fact, called ‘The Achievement of Standards’, 
but the English reader will be surprised to find that the reference 
here is to the moral standards of the American people, which adult 
education is to maintain and raise. Even radio soap-operas can 
apparently play their part in the good work. In this lecture, the 
grand style and the great claims are embarrassing, and misgiv- 
ings about Mr Bryson’s whole thesis increase. Civilization, it 
appears, is in a state of crisis; but there’s nothing unusal about that, 
and the appropriate response is to feel discontent, which is not mere 
despair, but a resolve to improve civilization. Reason is the remedy, 
and Adult Education is the prime tool of reason. Civilization, then, 
depends on Adult Education. Now, there is of course, nothing like 
leather; but one cannot help longing for something like the astringent 
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realism of Harold Laski’s remark that only the teacher knows how 
little can be achieved by education. Even by adult education, one 
would say, hastening to beg its critics not to overlook the good it 
can do. 

It should, in fairness, be said that these lectures are printed as 
delivered, and dynamic oratory commonly suffers when it is reduced 
to cold print. However, if one must have adult educational rhetoric— 
and there is a place for it—English readers may find Albert Mans- 
bridge’s Kingdom of the Mind more to their taste. Nevertheless, they 
will be glad to see that a distinguished American can publicly deplore 
in Wisconsin (these lectures were delivered there) the persecution 
of political heretics. They will be less cheered to learn that whereas 
rich Americans used to come to Europe for its civilization, romantic 
Americans now come to it for its philosophy of despair. The fore- 
going response, or lack of response, to Mr. Bryson’s challenge might 
seem to illustrate this point, but the refusal to expect too much, far 
from being a form of despair, is surely a good way of averting it. 


Roy SHAW 


PuILosopHIcAL Essays. By A. J. Ayer. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd. Pp. 289. 18s.) 


This collection of essays published since 1946 compares in very in- 
teresting ways with Professor Ayer’s earlier work. The first impression 
—a most misleading one—is of a general retreat on all fronts in the 
campaign of which Language Truth and Logic was the first offensive. 
It is true that in several essays the Ayer of 1936 is numbered among 
those holding erroneous views; and in some cases the withdrawals 
and modifications represent a virtual abandonment of a thesis. The 
Verification Principle itself (which is not discussed in this volume) 
has been successively diluted, under criticism, to the point at which 
the unobjectionable becomes the uninformative; and I think the 
Emotive Theory of Ethics has gone the same way. Yet it is arguable 
that in philosophy method matters more than results; and here, 
despite the lost ground, or perhaps because of it, the principles of 
tactics and strategy are as clear, and as forcefully and consistently 
applied, as they ever were. 

No longer are philosophical problems dismissed as pseudo-prob- 
lems; they are genuine puzzles arising from conflicts of criteria. Can 
we really know what another person feels? The clue is in the ‘really’: 
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according to one criterion for what counts as knowledge, we can, 
but according to another, we can’t. But the type of solution recom- 
mended for these puzzles is still, characteristically, a decision as to 
suitable linguistic conventions. At the same time, the linguistic 
technique must be used with discretion: it is now ‘old-fashioned’ to 
think that any statement involving a philosophical concept (‘Napo- 
leon is an individual’) is transposable into a linguistic statement 
(‘ “Napoleon” is an indicator’). Phenomenalism, too, loses its sting. 
Its original thesis, that statements about physical objects are re- 
ducible to sets of statements about sense-data, must be rejected: not 
only because the necessary translation is impracticable owing to the 
‘poverty’ of the sensory language—this much was admitted in 
Foundations of Empirical Knowledge—but because the whole project 
of ‘translation’ is logically suspect. For the truth of a set of sense- 
datum statements could never amount to more than a sufficient 
condition for the truth of a physical-object statement, and this is no 
solution to the original ‘problem of perception’, which is to find a 
meaning for physical-object staternents. But this is not the end of the 
matter (though it ought to be), for Ayer’s continued insistence on 
sense-data and the sense-datum language rests on a fundamental 
atomism which sets him in sharp contrast with other schools within 
the analytic movement. 

There is a strange disparity between the last three essays on ethics 
and the others on logic and epistemology. All three are taken from 
the more ‘popular’ press; and we look for some powerful intervention 
in the disputes of the market-place in the light of those principles of 
philosophical strategy which we have just seen clarified, tested and 
perfected in the schools. But the effects are not at all spectacular. 
The essays on the Principle of Utility and on Freedom and Necessity 
do indeed make all the right points, but only the unmistakable 
lucidity of style and faultless precision stamp them as Ayer’s. ‘On 
the Analysis of Moral Judgments’ does resemble the earlier essays in 
its large-scale modification of an earlier thesis. No longer are moral 
judgements said to evince emotions or to be strictly meaningless. As 
expressions of attitudes, they are still not statements: but universality 
is admitted (‘An action or a situation is morally evaluated always as 
an action or a situation of a certain kind’). Nor are moral judgements 
‘commands’: they are ‘directives’ only in the sense that they provide 
answers to the questions, ‘What am I to do? What attitude am I to 
take?’ 
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It is perhaps a pity for the general reader that no prefatory men- 
tion is made of the relative difficulty of the various essays, especially 
as some of the earlier ones are decidedly for the specialist. Few 
readers of Horizon or Polemic (who are not also readers of Mind) will 
wish to follow the intricate turnings of the arguments with Moore, 
Lewy, Price and the earlier Ayer on such questions as ‘Does “this” 
in ‘this is a penny” denote the surface of the penny, or part of the 
surface of the penny, or just the penny?’ On the other hand, even 
an essay on so austere a topic as Negation can be recommended for 
the delight of reading a philosopher who never fails to write with 
the elegance of a mathematical theorem. 

BERNARD Mayo 


ScIENCE AND THE COMMON UNDERSTANDING. By J. RoBERT OPppPEN- 
HEIMER. The B.B.C. Reith Lectures 1953. (Geoffrey Cumberlage, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1954. 10s. 6d. net) 


This book has six chapters in which the Reith Lectures of 1953 
are printed essentially as broadcast, and two appendices, the first 
consisting of full quotations from Newton, Jefferson and others, and 
the second containing some references to technical literature. 

When I started to read these lectures, they seemed inescapably 
associated with Dr. Oppenheimer’s voice and intonation which gave 
the broadcasts a flavour unique in modern scientific exposition. But 
when I had got to the end and began to re-read in bits, I found that 
the spoken word had gone and that the book divided itself into two 
parts—the first an excellent introduction to modern atomic ideas for 
the benefit of the layman (the first four chapters, only 73 pages), and 
the second (the last two chapters) an attempt to vindicate a statement 
made earlier (p. 8): 


It is my thesis that generally the new things we have learned in science, 
and specifically what we have learned in atomic physics, do provide us 
with valid and relevant and greatly needed analogies to human prob- 
lems lying outside the present domain of science or its present border- 
lands. 


How successful the vindication is must be judged by the individual 
reader; the last two chapters gave my mind nothing to bite on. 
Two men wrote this book, Dr. Oppenheimer, Scientist, wrote on 


p. 46: 
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When a material system absorbs light, it absorbs such a packet, or 
quantum, of energy, neither less nor more; and the discontinuous nature 
of the energy exchanges between an atom and an electron is paralleled 


by the discontinuous nature of the energy exchanged when radiation 
is absorbed or emitted. 


Dr. Oppenheimer, Romantic, wrote on p. 91: 


The wealth and variety of physics itself, the greater wealth and variety 
of the natural sciences taken as a whole, the more familiar, yet still 
strange and far wider wealth of the life of the human spirit, enriched 
by complementary, not at once compatible ways, irreducible one to the 
other, have a greater harmony. They are the elements of man’s sorrow 
and his splendour, his frailty and his power, his death, his passing, and 
his undying deeds. 


To which latter quotation I have nothing to say but Tut! Tut!, 
and I heartily recommend the book to scientists and to romantics 
and to all in whose natures these incongruous elements are mixed. 


J. L. Synce 
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